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Inquiry Widened 
Into Government 
Business Activity 


Members of House Commit- 
tee td Investigate Condi- 
tions in Cities Within 500 
Miles of Their Residences 


List of Supply Posts 
Of Army Requested 








Kansas City Selected for Gen- 
eral Meeting, July 18, as 
Center of Number of Federal 
Competitive Enterprises 


Individual members of the House special 
committee investigating government com- 
petition with private industry were au- 
thorized by the committee, at an executive 
meeting, June 23, to investigate conditions 
in any cities within 500 miles radius of 
their respective home towns during the 
recess of Congress. 

The committee also agreed to hear, on 
June 24, the Quartermaster General of 
the Army, Maj. Gen. J. L. DeWitt, who 
was asked to bring with him a list of 
Army stations where the government is 
selling goods. Representative Shannon 
(Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
of the committee, said he understood there 
are 140 or 150 of such posts or other Army 
selling marts. 

Committee Meeting 


There will be a general meeting of the 
full committee at Kansas City, Mo., on 
July 18, the Chairman explaining that 
many Government competitive activities 
center theré. He said the question of 
competition of Government barges, 
operated by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, is not scheduled for considera- 
tion there, but will be taken up at meet- 
ings at. Washington in September, and 
other meetings in the East may be held. 

Railroads have in the past called at-| 
tention to Government barge competition | 
with rail traffic. Barges are operated by| 
the corporation on the Mississippi River, | 
between the twin cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul to New Orleans, and also on 
the Warrior River and on the Illinois 
River. 


| 
| 


Functions of Corporation 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, as 
the official governmental inland waterways 
service, functions under the Transportation 
Act of 1920. as,.amended in. 1928. The. 
corporation supervises the maintenace of 
barge lines operated by the Government 
on the several important water routes, 
and is charged with investigation of vari- 
ous types of floating and terminal equip- 
ment suitable for various waterways, as 
well as tariff, and interchange arrange- 
ments between rail and water carriers. 
Congress has appropriated approximately 
$15,000, for this service in recent years. 

In announcing that each member of the 
special committee will make individual in- 
vestigations within 500-mile radius of his 
home, Chairman Shannon said that they 
will have full powers, including authority 


Individual Inquiries 

He especially mentioned the competition 
of the Government in the clothing field, 
and said that will be particularly looked 
into in New York and Philadelphia by 
Representative Rich (Rep.), of Woolrich, 
Pa. Mr. Shannon said that in his home 
city, Kansas City, many Government 
competitive activities have been reported. 

He referred particularly to the operation 
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Business Is Warned 


Not to Evade Mails 


Post Office Departntent Says 
Private Carriage Illegal 


A warning to large business houses that 
they may not engage private interests to 
deliver their mail to avoid payment of 
3+cent postage rates was issued June 23 
in an oral statement by Horace J. Don- 
nelly, Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Large corporations may not contract 
to have bills and statements delivered by 
any individual or delivery organization, 
but must; under postal regulations, mail 
through the Department, he stated. 

The following additidnal information 
was made available orally by Mr. Don- 
nelly: 

During the last few weeks the Depart- 
ment has received numerous reports that 
public utilities and other corporations con- 
template contracting to have their bills 
and other mail delivered by private in- 
terests. The only way such organizations 
may mail through any medium other than 
the Department is to have their regular 
employes make deliveries in addition to 
regular duties. When any individual or 
organization contracts with another in- 
dividual organization to deliver mail, both 
employer and employe have violated postal 
regulations and are subject to penalty. 

The Government has a monoply on 
carrying mails, and any encroachment on 
this monopoly is an offense against the 
Government. The Department has warned 
postmasters throughout the country to be 
on the lookout for such violations and to 
report immediately any infraction of the 
rule. 











Reconstruction Fund Loans 
To Two Railroads Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on June 23, approved a loan of $10,398,925 
to the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
out of an application for $11,400,000. The 
loan was approved without prejudice to 
consideration of additional loans on the 
application. (Finance Docket No. 9460.) 

The larger part of the money granted 
the company is to be applied to payment 
for a union passenger station and passen- 
ger equipment terminal at Cincinnath 
Ohio. ‘ 

The Commission also approved a loan 
of $53,960 to the Buffalo, Union-Carolina 
Raiiroad to meet financial obligations. 
(Finance Docket No. 9262.) 







Ordered Increased 


Higher Rates For Air Mail to 
Cuba and the Bahamas Also 
Are Prescribed 


Fan eseep postage rates on mail car- 
ried partly by air and partly by water 
from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries will go into effect July 6, it Was 
stated orally June 23 by W. Irving Glover, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, in 
charge of air mail. 

Under the new rates, all articles mailed 
from the United States and addressed for 
delivery in transatlantic and transpacific 
countries, which are to be dispatched by 
air in this country to a coast exchange 
office for forwarding by steamship, will be 
subject to a flat charge of 10 cents for the 
first oumce or fraction and 15 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction, he ex- 
plained. 

The new rates will replace present 
charges of 4 cents for the first ounce, and 
8 cents for the second, plus ocean post- 
age to any individual country, Mr. Glover 
pointed out. 

On the same date that the new foreign 
rates are inaugurated, increased air mail 
rates to the Bahamas and Cuba will be- 
come effective, he stated. Rates to these 
countries will be raised from 5 cents to 8 
cents for the first ounce, and from 10 
cents to 13 cents for the second ounce—a 
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Bankruptcy Reforms 
Are Foreseen at Next 
Session of Congress 








Changes in Law to Permit 
Better Distribution of As- 
sets Are Predicted by Rep- 
resentative Baldridge 


Bankruptcy reforms may be expected at 
the next session of Congress, including 
amendments for more efficient distribu- 
tion of assets and for besinz discharge 
from bankruptcy on proper conduct, Rep- 
resentative Baldridge (Rep.), of Omaha, 
Nebr., told the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation in an address ‘at Washington 


June 23. 
Speaking on proposals for bankruptcy 


Copyright, 1932, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
No article in this paper may be reproduged without specific permission. 
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legislation and their effect on the credit 


bankruptcy defecis ‘uciuce 
of debts of wage earners to enable the) 
rotection from garnisnment and attech- 


lowed to liquidate debts on an installment 
plan under cour. 
Loss in Va'ue of Assets 

An authorized s‘mmary of his address 
follows in full text: 

There has been a breakdown of our 
present Bankruptcy Act as a medium of 
distribution of assets of insolvent debtors 
because there are so few assets left by 
the time the bankruptcy occurs, that they 
are not worth administering. 

The act has also broken down in its 
attempt to grant a discharge to honest 
but unfortunate debtors and to discourage 
commercial fraud and dishonesty, because 
virtually every bankrupt is given a dis- 
charge outright without any real inquiry 
into his conduct or the merits of his ap- 
plication. Last year 65 per cent of all 
bankruptcy cases filed in our country had 
no assets at all. 

Factors Responsible 

Loose extension of credit by some 
merchants is responsible for this situa- 
tion but-the lawedtself is also responsible 
for two reasons: ‘The first is that the 
law allg@ws debtors to go on wasting and 
consuming assets without thought for the 
creditozs until nothing iS left. The sec- 
ond reason is that the law does not offer 
inducerfent. to insolvent debtors to come 
in at a seasonable time when there is 
something left worth saving and make 
settlement with their ee 

The Bankruptey Act must be made ef- 
fective as a medium of distribution, and 
secondly the discharge provision must be 
made. privilege that the bankrupt may 
have if his conduct is proper instead of 
ar that Jae now can claim, regard- 
less ‘his past action. 

Installments on Debts 

There are many new remedies, among 
which is an amertizetion plan of debts of 
wage earners to allow the wage earner to 
obtain the protection of the court in hold- 
ing off the creditors from garnishment 
and attachment during a period of two 


nohen 


said some remedies for existing | 
ane amortization | tion at mines and factories declined fur- 


‘ 


ears in which he is allowed to pay off 
iis debt in installments under the direc-/ p we of each married couple in Government 
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Urged to 


in 

LY by #@quest would anyone under 

present conditions attempt; to 
translate the hard facts of today and 
yesterday into a forecast of tomorrow. 
The path.of the prophet is beset with 
hazards, in that forecasting the trend 
of industry becomes complex with the 
human factor entering into the equa- 
tion. Two elemental forces are at work 


together and now opposed— the forces 
of nature and the forces of human na- 
ture. And, as we know, it is far easier 
to conquer nature than to tame human 
nature. Indeed, our notable success in 
bringing this country’s wealth of re- 
sources under man’s control seems to 
have unleashed certain unsocial forces 
that almost defeat the end sought—the 
general welfare. 

To simplify tHis analysis of the pres- 
ent and future of the public utilities 
the light and power industry alone will 
be discussed, as fairly representative of 
the class. Not only is the general con~ 
cept of public utility well exemplified 
in this business of supplying light and 
power to all who wish to buy, but, at the 
moment, no utility is being subjected to 
more general criticism. 

First of all, as a practical matter, we 
should think and speak of the public 


determining the rate of progress, now | 


Falls to Lowest 
Level in 13 Years 


Minor Increase in Automo- 
bile Production Offset by 
Recession in Other Lines, 
Says Reserve Board 


Wholesale Prices 
Declined in Month | 


Given Airship Bill 


Senate Committee Approves 
Measure to Develop Air 
Transport Overseas 


(iw Senate was given a favorable report 
June 23 by its Committee on Com- 
merce on the bill (H. R. 8681) to develop 
American atr transport services overseas, 
to encourage the construction in this 
country by American capital of American 
airships for use in foreign commerce, and 
to make certain provisions of the mari- 
time law applicable to foreign commerce 
by airships. 

The committee previously had reported 
favorably the McNary bill, an identical 
Senate bill, but voted out the House meas- 
ure, with the amendments of the Senate 
bill attached, in order to expedite ac- 


Further Reductions Shown in|tion on the legislation. 


Employment and Earnings 
As Construction and Rail- 
road Freight Traffic Decrease 


Industrial production in May touched 
the lowest level in 13 years, dropping be- 
low the low points of 1921 for the first 
time, according to indices made available 
by the Federal Reserve Board June 23. 

The Federal reserve index of industrial 
production, which covers only the 13 years 
between 1919 and 1931 and which is based 
on 1923-25 averages as 100, fell to 61 in 
May. The lowest record in 1921 was 64, 
according to the information. 

In April the index equalled the 1921 low 
of 64, and declines continued during May 
until the index fell to 61. The index re- 
cords production at factories and mines, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Board. 

Activity in Automobile Industry 


Minor increases in activity, offset by 
other declines, occurred in automobile 
production during May and were main- 
tained during the opening weeks of June. 
Steel and iron production decreased, 
however. 

Gold withdrawals which cut the Ameri- 
an monetary gold stock by $435,000,000 
between May 4 and June 15 practically 
ceased after the middle of June. The only 
expansion in bank credit was in holdings 
of Government securities. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Volume of production in basic industries 
and employment at factories decreased 
further in May, and wholesale prices de- 
clined. Foreign withdrawals of gold, 
which had been in large volume in May 
and the first half of June, practically 


| stopped after the middle of the month. 


Mine and Factory Output 
Production and employment.—Produc- 


ther in May, and the Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index of indu*trial produttion 


ment proceedings while they are being al- showed a reductfor from 64 per cent of 


the 1923-1925 avera: 
cent in May 

Output of coal was gub 
particularly in the auth; 


1 April to 61 per 


ta, Mtially reduced, 
wan fields; ship- 
3, Column 


1.J 
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Senate Considers 
Economy Measure 


Opposition Voiced to Clause | 


For Dismissal of One of 


Each Married Couple 


The economy program as repored from 
the conference committees and approved 


by the House, June 20, reached the floor | 


of the Senate formally June 23, but con- 
troversies arose after Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, moved its con- 
sideration and a vote was delayed. 

The proposal as it went back to the 
Senate from the conference is estimated 
to accomplish economies in Government 
expenditures ranging from $150,00,000 to 
$175,000,000. 

House changes in the Senate amend- 
ment that would enforce a _ furolugh 
among Government employes, without 
pay, instead of a flat salary reduction, 
were criticized in debate, and the discus- 
sion developed difference in views as to 
the result that would be obtained by that 
method of reducing the pay roll. Senator 
Jones, as head of the Senate conference 
group, met all inquiries with replies from 
the report which the conference itself had 
filed, and maintained that the conference 
compromised on what the Senate group 
believed to be the best basis obtainable. 

There was debate also over a minor 
provision—in so far as savings are con- 
erned—that would cause the dismissal of 
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Restraint in Regulation of Utilities 
Maintain Their Stability 


By George Otis Smith 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission 





utility always with the accent on “pub- 
lic,” simply because this type of private 
business serves the public, is owned by 
the public, and is under public control. 
“Dedicated to public use” is not a mere 
polite phrase; ever since the days of 
Lord Hale the idea of public control 
has been an essential part of the con- 
cept of public utility, which, however, 
as recently pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Brandels is not static. And. changing 
values in the power industry render it 
difficult to comprehend what is actually 
the present status, much less to see 
clearly what tomorrow may develop. 


As Mr. Swope said last month, “the 


test of organized society, like any or- 
ganization, is an emergency.” The time 
is ripe, therefore, for distinguishing 
and separating the good and the bad in 
the erecord of our public utilities—for 
appraising what in the system that has 
brought us this far is credit and what 
is debit on the social balance sheet. 
Without attempting too detailed an 
audit, we may make a primary dis- 
tinction between the tangibles that can 
be expressed in statistics and the in- 
tangibles that can not be measured in 
terms of kilowatt hours. A fundamental 
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The bill makes three major provisions 
to encorage citizens of the United States 
to undertake the development of overseas 
airship services. First, it authorizes the 
use of airships for the carriage of our 
foreign mails and defines the conditions 
governing compensation for this service. 
Second, by applying existing maritime 
laws, the liability of the owner is de- 
fined in such a way that insurance rates 
can be estimated. Third American air- 
ship owners are permitted to submit for 
approval trade agreements making possi- 
ble cooperation with foreign interests. 

The bill stipulates that the Government 
will not be obligated under any contract 


to pay for carriage of mail before the ex- | 
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Compensation Statute 
Sought for Interstate 

Commerce Employes 


Extension of Workmen’s| 


Compensation System Is 
Proposed in Bill Offered 
By Senator Wagner 


The principle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents would be ex- 


he Anited States 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments. of the Forty-eight States 
. . » Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1932 











Entered as Second 


For Movement of 
Jobless ‘to Farms 


City Folk Often Have Exag- 
gerated Ideas of Ease of 
Country Life, National 
Land Committee Asserts 


Federal and State 
Action Advocated 


Recommendations for Farming 
On Subsistence Basis or to 
Supplement Earnings in In- 
dustry Are Submitted 


Establishment of “Federal and State 
machinery to give adequate direction to 
the back-to-the-land movement” was rec- 
ommended, and a warning that “city folk 
are prone to develop exaggerated ideas 
as to the quantity of land suitable for 
cultivation, the ease with which a living 
can be obtained in the country, and the 
extent to which the unemployment prob- 
lem can be solved by a back-to-the-land 
movement” was given by the National 


Land Use Planning Committee in a reso- 
lution made public June 23. 

The committee is one of two continuing 
groups established by the official National 
Conference on Land Utilization, called by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 


| Hyde, and the Association of Land Grant 


Colleges, which met in Chicago early in 
1932. The committee’s recommendations, 
as contained in the resolution, have just 
been approved by the National Advisory 
and Legislative Committee on Land Use, 
the other committee formed to carry: on 
the work of the National Conference, ac- 
cording to oral statements June 23 at the 
Department of Agriculture. 
National Program Planned 

The legislative committee, it was stated 
crally at the Department, hopes to de- 
velop a complete national program of land 
utilization for presentation to Congress for 


tended to interstate commerce employes | legislative action before the end of the 


under the provisions of a bill introduced 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York 
June 23. 

In a statement accompanying the intro- 
duction of the measure, Mr. Wagner ex- 
plained that employes of this class are 
the only ones now who are without “this 
modern ,” and that “the inade- 
quactes and evils of the existing system of 
employers’ liability for interstate com- 
merce workers indicate the necessity for 
modern legislation to meet present day 


| 


needs which will efféctively and ade- 
}quately protect all employes injured in 
| interstate commerce.” 

| “Tt is of conr=. understood that no ac- 
tion is poss:Jse at this session of Congress.” 


the statement said, “but it is important 
that a concrete plan be availbale for dis- 
tribution and study during the coming 
months in order that the desirable action 
may finally be taken with reasonable 
promptness.” 

, = Wagner’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

United States Senator Robert F. Wag- 
| ner today introduced a bill for the pur- 
pose of extending the principle of work- 
men’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents to the most important group of 
workers remaining without this modern 
protection: Interstate commerce employes. 

In 1912 a congressional commitee after 
two years’ exhaustive investigation re- 
| ported voluminously in favor of a Federal 
| workmen’s compensation law for employes 
injured in interstate commerce. The bill 
was passed by both Houses of Congress, 
but, because of differing provisions which 
were never adjusted, failed to become law. 

Meanwhile, State after State has dis- 
| carded the outgrown system of employers’ 
liability suits for damages, and Congress 
has adopted three workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws: In 1916 for civilian employes 
of the Government, in 1927 for longshore- 
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House Group Defeats 
Change in Power Tax 


Committee Votes Against Plan 
To Shift Levy to Producer 


A proposed amendment to the tax law 
of 1932 designed to apply the 3 per cent 
tax on electrical energy to power com- 
panies instead of consumers was rejected 
in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means June 23 by a vote of 12 to 9. The 
proposal was sponsored by Representative 
Vinson (Dem.), of Ashland, Ky. 

Under the 1932 tax act, a tax equlv- 
alent to 3 per cent of the amount paid 
on or after the 15th day following the 
enactment is imposed on electrical energy 
for domestic or commercial consumption 
furnished after such date to July 1, 1934, 
“to be paid by the person paying for such 
electrical energy and to be collected by 
the vendor,” with an exemption on elec- 
trical energy furnished to the United 
States or to any State or Territory oi 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ $ um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
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the reader. 
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present year. 

The committee in its resolution cited 
numerous serious difficulties in caring for 
the unemployed by placing them back on 
the land, including. the large capital re- 
quired, the unsuitability of most of. the 
available land, and other factors. | 

It_ listed the major outlets.¢ér the 
unemployed the occupation of abandoned 
farms near cities, removal to suburban 
homes, provision of city garden plots, and 
work for subsistence on farms. The res- 
olution follows in full text: 


Text of Resolution 

The National Land Use Planning Com- 
mittee has had brought to its attention 
the widespread tendency for the unem- 
ployed to look to the land as a means of 
remedying their condition and the activity 
of numerous agencies, philanthropic and 
semiphilanthropic and commercial, in de- 
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Discount Rate Lower 
In New York District 


Reserve Bank Cuts Existing 
Charge to 2.5 Per Cent, 
Second in Three Months 


Lowering its rediscount rate for the 
second time in a little more than three 
months, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York established a rate of 
2% per cent effective June 24, according 
to information made available June 23 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The New York rate already was the 
lowest in the country, standing at 3 per 
cent prior to June 24, while the rates, at 
the 11 other banks were 3% per cent. 

The 3 per cent rate in New York was 
established Feb. 26, effecting a reduction 
of one-half of 1 per cent; it followed 
reductions in rates at the Dallas and 
Richmond bank. 

The statement issued by the Reserve 
Board follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announce: 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has established a rediscount rate of 
2% per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective June 24, 1932. 

Th New York rediscount rate is now at 
its lowest point since October, 1931, ac- 


cording to oral information made avail- | 


able at the offices of the Reserve Board. 
The bank feels safe in lowering the rate 
without fear of having to increase it 
again soon because the gold withdrawals 
have come to an end, according to the 
oral comments. 


the Post Office, Washington, D. c. 


Air-ocean Postage |Industrial Output|Favorable Report |Direction Advised 


Majority of Drug Store Sal 





Class Matter at YEARLY 


INDEX 


Reserve Backing 


Of Gold Enlarged 


Collateral Behind Notes Gains 
First Time Since Drain on 
Bullion Was Started 


OLD collateral behind Federal reserve 
notes increased during the week ended 
June 22 for the first time since the reserve 
banks began substituting Government se- 
curities for gold collateral under the emer- 
gency provisions of the Glass-Steagall Act, 
according to statistics made available June 
23 by the Federal Reserve Board. s 

Gold stocks of the country increase 
$8,000,000 during the same week, advanc- 
ing for the first time since*the heavy 
drains.on the American stocks, which be- 
gan in May and ended about the middle 
| of the month, according to the informa- 
tion. . Additional information made avail- 
able follows: 

Backing for Federal reserve notes was 
66 per cent gold on June 22 compared with 
65 per cent June 15, and the amount of 
gold held as note collateral increased from 
$1,896,000,000 on the latter date to $1,899,- 
300,000 on the former. 

Previous to last week’s advance the gold 
collateral had dwindled steadily since May 
5, the date on which the reserve banks 
first resorted to substituting Government 
securities to protect their operating gold 
funds. On May 4 gold formed 90 per cent 
of the note banking. Falling to 76 per 
cent on June 1, it continued to drop until 
last week. 

During the decline and again last week 
the reserve banks were placing Govern- 
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Production of Energy 
From All Sources for 

Year Shows Decrease 


Total Supply From Coal, Oil, 
Natural Gas and Water 
Power Fell 14.4 Per Cent, 


Says Bureau of Mines 


The natignal production of energy de- 
clined 14.4 per cent last year, according 
to information made available June 23 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 


All ‘sources of energy supply show a 
decrease from 1930, but domestic oil and 
water power improved their competitive 

as sources of energy, at the ex- 
of soft. coal,-natural gas, and im- 
ported oil, it was pointed out. 
Total Supply of Energy 

Preliminary figures for 1931 place the 
total supply of available energy in the 
form of coal, oil, natural gas and water 
power at 20,391 trillion British thermal 
units in 1931, against 23,842 trillion ther- 
mal units the year before. A British 
thermal unit is the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a pound 
of water 1 degree Fahrenheit. 

The figures are expressed in British 
thermal units because some common de- 
nominator is necessary for such unlike 
quantities as tons of coal, barrels of oil 
and cubic feet of gas. 

The following additional information 
; Was supplied: 

Coal Is Largest Source 


Coal remained the largest source of 
energy by far in 1931, contributing 56.5 
| per cent of the total supply, against 59.3 

per cent a year before. Anthracite main- 
| tained its precentage at 7.9, but bitumi- 
|nous supplied only 48.6 per cent of the 
| energy produced in the country last year, 
| compares with 51.4 per cent the year be- 
ore. 

The supply of energy from coal was 11,- 
§26 trillion thermal units in 1931, with 
hard coal accounting for 1,619 trillion and 
soft coal for 9,906 trillion. 

» Domestic oil accounted for 5,102 trillion 
thermal units in 1931, or a fourth of the 
total energy supply. In 1930 the same 
source supplied 5,388 trillion » thermal 
| units, or 22.5 per cent of the energy 
| turned out in the United States. 


Entire Oil Output Included 


It is important to note that the figures 
for domestic oil represent the entire pro- 
duction of crude petroleum. They include 
| Mot only energy used in the form of fuel 
| oil“under boilers and, consequently, com- 
| peting more or less directly with coal, but 
also the energy used in the form of gaso- 
| line, kerosene, and other refined products. 
Even these refined products involve a 
| measure of indirect competition with coal, 
for the energy market of the country is 
| becoming more and more fluid and com- 
| petitive, and a demand which can not be 

met by one source of supply tends to fall 
| back on the others. 
Natural Gas Production 

Natural gas, furnishing 1,760 trillion 
thermal units of energy last year, against 
| 2,089 trillion the vear before, accounted 

for 8.6 per cent of the total energy sup- 
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es 
Survey Discloses 





Made to Men, 
ITH the discovery that mén make 


W up a majority of the customers of 
the retail drug store and supply the 
larger part of the total volume of sales, 
the opinion is being advanced that drug 
stores should be given more of a mas- 
culine appeal, according to information 
made available June 22 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The National Drug Store Survey, re- 
cently completed in St. Louis by the 
Department of Commerce in coopera- 
tion with 33 national trade associations, 
brought out the importance of the male 
customer of the drug store for the first 
time, it was pointed out. Previously the 
general opinion was that the drug store 
was more of a women’s store, and the 


drug stores were directing their appeal | 


largely to women, it was explained. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

One well-known drug trade journal 
goes so far as to say that if the drug 
store survey had discovered nothing 
else, its disclosure of the importance of 
the man customer would be enough to 


make it “an infinitely worth-while sur- 
vey.” This one fact, it was pointed out, 
“may lead to a complete reconstruction 
of the sex of the Nation’s drug stores.” 

The drug store’s appeal has always 
ben largely feminine, in the view of the 
trade itself. It has advertised to women, 
arranged most of its counters to please 
them, used window displays that would 
stop them and even addressed its let- 
ters, except bills, to women. 


It appears that one reason women 
are not a bigger factor in the business 
of the drug store is that they purchase 
large quantities of such articles as cos- 
metics and sundries from department 
stores. Despite the fact that many 
druggists attempt to make their stores 
appeal to women, those who are selling 
to the women are men. Thus some 
women prefer to go to a department 
store where women will wait on them. 

Although it has been suggested that 
the findings in the St. Louis survey were 
not representative and would not apply 


(Continued ‘on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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Relief Measure 
For 2,300 Million 
Passed by Senate 


Plans Made to Expedite Ad- 


justment of Differences 
With House; Approved 
Without Record Vote 


Prediction of Veto 
Is Made in Debate 


Bll Provides 300 Million for 
Loans to States, 1,500 Mil- 


lion for Finance Agency and 
500 Million for Works 


The Wagner bill, carrying authoriza- 
tions for $2,300,000,000 for general relief 
purposes, was passed by the Senate, June 


23, without a record vote, and plans were 
laid immediately to speed an adjustment 
of differences in the form in which the 
bill passed the House and Senate, respec+ 
tively. 

Before the final action, several efforts 
were made to effect changes in the form 
of the Senate measure but all were futile, 
and the measure goes back to the House 
for its consideration carrying an amend- 
ment to provide $300,000,000 in loans to 
States, a proposition once passed separately 
by the Senate but upon which no action 
has been had in the House. 


Three Relief Proposals 


Briefly, the bill carries authority for $1,- 
500,000,000 in loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for use in construc- 
tion work on self-liquidating projects, 
$500,000,000 for public works to be financed 
from the proceeds of a Bond issue of that 
size, and the provision for loans to States 
for direct relief. 

The Wagner bill was substituted for the 
text of the Garner-Rainey bill (H. R. 
12445) by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency as a means of expeditng 
settlement cf the relief policy on which 
the two Houses differed. 

The Garner-Rainey bill carried the 
same total, but apportioned the funds on 
a different basis, allocating $1,200,000,000 
for public works, $100,000,000 for direct 
relief to be made available by the Presi- 
dent, and an increase in the capital of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of $1,000,000,000, presupposing loans to 
private, public and quasi-public corpora- 
tions to encourage e 


Provides for 

Predictions were made in the Senate in 
the final hours of discussion which had 
consumed more than four days, that the 
measure would meet a presidential veto in 
event it were accepted by the House in its 
present form. President Hoover was stated 
to be opposed to the use of the bond issue 
in financing the public works projects, and 
his rejection of the bill on that basis was 
suggested as likely. 

Immediately after passage of the bill, 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
laid the ground work for an early con- 
ference between the Houses in event the 
House refuses to accept the bill as it 
stands. 

He entered a motion which was at once 
agreed to that the Senate insist on its 
amendments to the House bill and that 
it agree to a conference which the House 
would ask in event of its refusal to agree, 
Conferees were named as follows: Sen- 
ators Norbeck, Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
and Wagner (Dem.), of New York, the 
titular author of the measure. 


Opposes 500-million Fund 


After the vote on the bill was taken, 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
took exception to ihe provision in the 
measure providing a $500,000,000 construc- 
tion fund. 

“The Senate without a record vote has 
passed one of the most complicated pieces 
of legislation that it has ever been my 
fortune to contemplate,” declared the New 
Hampshire Senator. He pointed out that 
the bill creates a*construction fund and 
an authorization for the Treasury to bor- 
row $500,000,000. 

“auto- 


This provision, 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


‘Unloading’ of Stock 
Charged at Inquiry 


he explained, 





Broker Sold While Urging Her 
To Buy, Says Witness 


Testimony concerning how a New York 
Stock Exchange firm had urged her to buy 
stock of the Atlantic, Gulf and West In- 
dies Company while members of the firm 
were “unloading” the same securities even 
to the extent of one short sale, was given 
the Senate stock exchange investigating 
committee, June 23, by Miss Grace Van 
Braan Roberts, of Highland, N. Y. 

This case later got into the courts and 
Miss Roberts obtained a judgment of 


|$16,000 from the firm of Hayden, Stone 





and Company, and of that decision, Rich- 
ard Whitney, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, told a House committee 
last Winter, that the New York court had 
been wrong. 

Miss Roberts, one of two women wit- 
nesses to appear before the committee, 
related an account of her efforts to have 
the Exchange committee on business con- 
duct discipline the firm, but her efforts 
were futile. She read into the hearing 
record detailed correspondence with Mr, 
Whitney and with officers of the commit- 
tee on business conduct to show, she as- 
serted, how they had “dodged” taking ac- 
tion against a firm by whom she testified 
she had been “cheated.” 

The other witness, Miss Ann Gushee, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., told the Committee of 
the acquisition of shares of Continental 
Shares, Inc., a company organized by the 
Cyrus S. Eaton interests at Cleveland, 
and whose stock was sold by Otis and 
Company, of New York, in which Mr. 
Eaton was a partner. 

After Miss Gushee had given details of 
the purchases and the prices at which 
she had bought, David Stock, the Com- 
mittee’s assistant chief investigator, de- 
clared the price which the witness 
testified she had paid was higher than 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4) 






















ee of icsienes 
Of Federal Power 
- Plants Discussed 


Mounting Profits Raise Prob- 
lems of Ownership and 
Use of Funds, Says Com- 
missioner of Reclamation 


Columbus, Ohio, June 23.—With sales of | 


electric power mounting into the millions 
of dollars annually from Federal reclama- 
tion projects, the growing importance of 
hydroelectric power as a factor in recla- 
mation requires “modification” of original 
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Agriculture and Food 


Products 


Commercial grain stocks for week ended 
June 18. Page 
Protection of milk producers against ex- 
ploitation by dealers in Rhode Island dis- 
cussed by ey, ma — ee of 
iculture, State o! e Island. 

mee Page 8, col. 6 
Government - aided back-to-farm move- 
ment, no aid to economic recovery, says 

Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania. 
Page 6, col. 7 
Direction advised by national land com- 
mittee for movement of tana re ‘ 

age 1, col. 

Cost of production of wheat estimated. 
Page 2, col, 6 
Brazilian coffee exchanged for wheat by 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation has ap- 
preciated in value, but no profit will be 
claimed until sold, says Chairman of Federal 
Farm Board. ; 
Page 3, col. 2 


« 


5, col. 6 


mark “Nitrophoska,” both used on fertilizer; 
American Cyanamid Co. v. Synthetic Nitro- 
gen Products Corp.; Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, 

- Page 4, col. 1 


Finance 


Chile enaets moratorium on private debts. 
Page 7, col. 4 


Forest Products 


Investigations of problem of wood grinding 
in making pulp for paper manufacture are 
explained by T. J. Mosley, Technical Re- 
viewer, Forest Products Laboratory, United 
States Forest Service. . 

Page 8, col. 3 


Foreign Relations 


State Department has received no indica- 
tion of opposition to President Hoover's 
arms reduction proposal, says Undersecretary 
Castle. 

Page 3, col. 1 


READERS’ SUMMARY . » 


Radio 


Extension of Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to interstate commerce employes proposed in 
bill by Senator Wagner. 


e 1 

Direction advised by national jand 
mittee for movement of jobless to farms. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Proposed reduction in miners’ pay disap- 

proved in Colorado. 

~. Page 3, col. 6 


Laws Affecting Business 


Bankruptcy reforms at next session of Con- 
redicted 


by Representative Baldridge 
at credit meeting. 


col. 4 
com- 


Page 1, col. 2 


Metals and Their Products | 


German zinc industry said to be in danger 
unless adequate import duty is imposed. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Changes in value of silver during century 
outlined. 


ports 
Commission. 
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The value of advisory boards composed of 


representative citizens to aid in devising im- 
proved broadcast p 
return profits to radio stations is suggested 
by Harold A. Lafount, Radio Commissioner. 


rams, and as means to 


3, col. 7 


Railroads 


Suspension of proposal of Toledo, Peoria 
Western Railroad to establish switching 


rates to apply on sand and gravel from pit 
of Kingston Lake Gravel Co. ordered vacated 
by Illinois Commerce Commission. 


Page 5, col. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission permits 


immediate reduction in rates for Pullman 
sections. 


Page 6, col. 2 
Railway finance rulings and examiners’ re- 


announced by terstate Commerce 


Page 6, col. 6 
Application for loans from the Recon- 
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Director Appointed 
On Finance Agency 


Pharmacy Study , 
Shows Men Are 


Best Customers 


President Transmits Nomina- 
tion of Gardiner Cowles, Sr., 
To the Senate 


President Hoover on June 23 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the nomination of 
Gardner Cowles Sr., of Des Moines, Iowa, 
tc be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

At the White House it was stated orally 
that a successor to Brig. Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, recently resigned as President of 
the Reconstruction Corporation, would be [Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 
selected later. It was explained that the |t, other cities and to smaller towns, in- 


President of the Corporation does not) ry mation in Department files indicate 


necessarily have to be a member of the | that the 
. y are borne out by private studies. 
Board of Directors of the Corporation. One large company merchandising through 


Development of Appeal to 
Masculine Trade Advised 
With Special Attention to 
Impulse It-ms 


Mr. Cowles is president and freasurer 


; r has le in investigations 
policies, Commissioner Elwood Mead of Brazilian Cabinet reorganized. struction Finance Corporation of $1039.23 ||| 0f the Des Moines Register and Tribune |@7ue stores Nas ivarned g 


e 6, col. 1 


the Bureau of Reclamation pointed out 
in an address before the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers in session here. 

The address was read in Dr. Mead’s 
absence by G. O. Sanford, Chief of the 
Engineering Division, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 


The position of the Bureau, Dr. Mead 
said, has been that the plants are the per- 
petual property of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The. revenue from the sale of| 
power has been applied to the payment 
of the projects and supplementary to the 
payments of irrigators for constructing 
canals, etc. 

Disposition of Surplus Power 

“What will be done with the power 
revenues after the works are paid for is 
still an open question, both in the Col- 
orado River development and in the legis- | 
lation for the Colurré¢ia River,” Dr. Mead | 
added. He cited Boulder Dam as an illu- | 
stration of how power revenues will pay 


costs of construction with 4 per cent in-|]} 


terest and then at the end of 60 years} 
leave a surplus of $67,000,000. The ad- 
dress follows in part: 

In the western third of the United States 
the Reclamation Bureau has for the last 
quarter of a century been a leader in the 
introduction of electricity in farm homes 
and in the conduct of farming operations. 
It was one of the earliest users of hydro- 
electric power in the construction of ir- 
rigation works, making extensive use of 
the opportunities which existed on many 
mountain streams, to cheapen the cost of 
excavating canals by employing hydro- 
electric power to displace coal and gaso- 
line, horses and mules. 

Private Ownership of Plants 

One of the earliest and most noteworthy 
examples of hydroelectric development as 
an adjunct to irrigation is found on the 
Salt River project, Arizona, where the 
farmers under the canal organized a com- 
pany, took over the Government’s original 
power plant, and have expended over $12,- 
000,000 building additional power plants. 
which now serve* not only the project 
farmers but the important City of Phoenix, 
Ariz., mines and industrial enterprises. 


Here the power plants are owned by the | 


owners of the irrigation system. 


A more typical power development is | ]} 


| 


that on the Minidoka project in Idaho. | 
One of the canals is above gravity. Water | 
for irrigation has to be pumped into it. | 
The power for this pumping is provided | 
by the water passing the diversion dam in 
Snake River. 

On 11 of the 29 Federal irrigation proj- 
ects, there are 22 power plants now in 
operation, of which 14 were constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. For the 
fiscal year 1930-31, the gross power sales 
from these plants were $3,170,000. The 
total output was 7,700,00 kilowatt-hours, 
of which 77 per cent was sold to con- 
sumers and 17 per cent utilized for irri- 
gation and drainage requirements; the re- 





maining 6 per cent was used for miscel- 
laneous purposes and includes losses. 
Government-operated Plants 


With the completion of the Grand Val-| || 


ley power plant 


Prosser power plant in Washington, which | 
are now under construction, there will be | 
a total of 11 hydroelectric power plants 
aggregating 38,000 kilowatts, on nine proj- | 
ects operated by the Bureau of Reclame} 
tion. The net revenues from the sale of 
power from these plants, after providing 
for the cost of operation and maintenance, 
will amount to about $600,000 per year. 
When power plants began to be built 
for the express purpose of furnishing cur- 
rent to light homes and turn separators, | 
and provide revenue to help pay for the} 
irrigation works, the question of who 
owned these power plants and who was 
entitled to the revenue after the works 
were paid for, assumed a new aspect. | 
The position of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has been that these works are the 
perpetual property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Not a dollar of the money used 
to build these works has been furnished | 
by the irrigators. In all cases the current | 
has been sold at less than commercial | 
rates, and the revenue from it has been 
applied to the payment for the reservoir 
and canals, to supplement the payments 
made by the irrigators, until the works | 
shall have been entirely paid for. On 
the other hand, irrigators are claiming | 
that, after this has*been done, these 
works which cost them nothing, and from | 
which they have been greatly benefited, | 
shall become theirs, and that they can 
put in their pockets that revenue, as a 
dividend on an investment which the| 
Government made. 7 | 
Reversion to Reclamation Fund | 

A decision rendered recently gave this| 
power to the irrigators and the profits | 
from certain power plants are being used | 
to pay their debts to the Government, al- | 
though they never paid a dollar of the} 
construction cost nor did they obligate | 
themselves to pay all of it. However, in 
more recent appropriation acts, the terms | 
of the appropriation provide that after | 
the works shall have been paid for, then} 


the net profits are to go into the recla-| 


mation fund. If this policy is to be fol- 
lowed in all cases hereafter, revenue from | 
power will soon furnish the largest part | 
of the income for building additiona! 


works. | 


The Hoover Dam now being built in| 
the Colorado to regulate its flow, give an 


additional water supply for Los Angeles | 


and protect the Imperial Valley from 


floods, will have a power revenue of $361,- | 


000,000. This will pay the entire cost with 
4 per cent interest and leave a surplus 


in the first 60 years. 


in Colorado and the, }} 


[ae Senate convened at noon, June 
| 


| the 


| proposal thus far in the session capable 


project, are based on a scheme of re- | 
paying the entire cost, with 4 per cent! 
interest, from power revenues, and then | 


using these power revenues to help build 
the irrigation works. 


Connecticut to Rid Roads 
Of ‘Perpetual Slow Driver’ 


Hartford, Conn., June 23. 
One of the first major results expected 
in the program of cooperation between 
the State Department of Motor Vehicles 
and the State Police Department in im- 
proving highway performance is ridding 
the roads of the “perpetual slow driver,” 
according to the State Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, Robbins B. Stoeckel. 
State police will pull slow cars out of 
line, he said, and the operators will be 
warned. The Motor Vehicle Department 
will consider all cases from the standpoint 
of fitness to operate. 


What will be done) 


| 
| 
| 


Federal Economy Program 


|“busting up families 





Aviation 


Bill to develop American airship transport 
overseas favorably reported to Senate by 
Committee on Commerce. 
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Gold collateral behind Federal reserve 
notes increases for first time in several 
weeks. 
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Rediscount rate cut to 244 per cent on 
paper for all maturities, effective June 24, 
announced by Federal Reserve Bank of New 
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National bank suspensions. 
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Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
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Proceedings on June 23. 
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President sends to Senate nomination of 
Gardner Cowles Sr. to be member of board 
of directors of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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Profits of Associated Utility System from 
security transactions analyzed at Trade 
Commission hearing. 
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New York Stock Exchange firm urged her 
to buy certain stock while they were “un- 
loading” it, witness tells Senate -Committee 
investigating stock market operations. 
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Application for loang from the con- 
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to the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. and 
of $53,960 to the Buffalo, Union-Carolina 
Railroad approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissicn. 
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proval of loan of Reconstruction funds to 
meet July 1 obligations as necessary to avoid 
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ordered canceled on petition of owner of 
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Industrial production in May reached low- 
est level in 13 years, says Federal Reserve 


Board. 
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Protection of milk producers against ex- 
ploitation by dealers in Rhode Island dis- 
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Agriculture, State of Rhode Island. 
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are excessive, says State Superintendent. 
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“valued policies” for fire and casualty insur- 
ance in Oklahoma. 
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UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of June 23, 1932 


Senate 


23, following a recess from a night 
session June 22. F 
The Senate at the preceding night 
session had devoted the entire time to 
discussion and disposition of the pro- 
posal by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, to expand the public works 
section of the Wagner bill to $5,500,000,- 
000. Senator La Follette maintained 
then and reiterated in debate later that 
$500,000,000 in the Wagner bill was, 
insufficient to meet the needs, and that 
it was “hardly a drop in the bucket.” 
The La Follette amendment which 
was rejected ultimately was referred to 
frequently by its supporters as the only 


of providing work for any appreciable 
number of unemployed. Senator La 
Follette added to these observations the 
assertion that the plan would have to 
be adopted next Winter even though 
rejected now. 

Following defeat of the La Follette 
amendment, the Senate finally arranged 
a limitation on its debate on the relief 
bill. This agreement restricted each 
Senator to five minutes in discussion of 
the bill or any amendments, and that 
limitation applied until the bil! was | 
passed, June 23. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
who had announced he would call up the 
conference report on the economy bill, 
informed the Senate that he would 
withhold the report temporarily with 
the belief that a vote could be reached 





Is Considered by Senate | 


- (Continued from Page 1.] 
service where dismissals have to take 
place. This provision was criticized by | 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, as 
in the name of 
economy.” Senator La Follette’ (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, asserted that it would prove in- 
effective except to force couples to sepa- 
rate so they could remain on the pay roll. 

The House provision, stricken out in the | 
Senate, was restored in part by the con- 
ference, but Senators who had opposed the 
provision affecting couples restated their 
opposition while the conference report 
was before them. | 

Questions of the effect of the provisions 
reducing the annual leave of Government 





Workers also were discussed. 


| ana, 


on the pending relief bill without long 


| delay. (Discussion on page 1.) 


Senator Bailey (Dem.), of © North 
Carolina, asked immediate consideration 
of a resolution (H. J. Res. 26) to estab- 
lish a United States Roanoke Colony 
Commission. Objection was made by 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 


v 

The Senate proceeded to consideration 
of the Harrison amendment to the re- 
lief bill which was pending from the 
preceding night session. The amend- 
ment was rejected, 57 to 15. (Discussion 
of relief bill on page 1.) 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
proposed an amendment requiring 


| monthly reports from the Secretary of 
| Agriculture on the $40,000,000 provided 


him in the bill. The amendment was 


| agreed to. 


The Senate without a record vote in- 


ccrporated in the bill the $300,000,000 | 


proposal for loans to States for relief 
to the needy, which earlier was passed 


| by. the Senate in a separate bill but 


which has not reached a vote in the 


House. 


An amendment by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, to allocate $1, 
000,000 to the Secretary of Commerce 


| for credit to be used in sales of manu- 


factured products in foreign markets 


| was rejected. 


v 


The Senate granted unanimous con- 
sent to Senator Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, for reconsideration of the vote by 
which the provision creating an indus- 


— . a commission was stricken from the | 
A | dill. 
are paid for is still an open question, both | 
; on the Colorado River development and | 
in the Boulder Dam Fund of $67,000,000|in the legislation for the Columbia River. 
Plans for utilizing|}In one case the law, which has been 
the Columbia River by building a power | passed, leaves that matter to be decided | 
plant as an adjunct to the Columbia Basin | by Congress 50 years from now, and in| 
|the other case, the same provision is in- 
corporated in the bill before Congress. 


After reconsideration, Senator 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, renewed 
his motion to strike out the section 


creating an industrial commission, and 


the motion prevailed. 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 


moved a reconsideration of the para- 


| graph which would authorize loans on 


projects not completely self-liquidating 
but a part of the cost would be de- 
frayed by State taxation. The motion 
was agreed to. 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisi- 
moved that the Senate reaffirm 
its previous action and include the 
amendment as a part of the bill. This 
motion was agreed to so the provision 
was retained, 


An amendment by Senator Bingham | 


(Rep.), of Connecticut, to change the 
method of distribution of road funds to 
a basis of unemployed population was 
rejected, 22 to 55. 


v 


Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, presented an amendment to give 
the President discretionary power in 
initiating highway development 
other public work. 
to 50. 

The Senate accepted an amendment 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 


and | 
It was defeated 20 | 
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Proposed. reduction in miners’ pay disap- 
proved in Colorado. 
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Auto fatalities in 86 large cities reduced 
for four-week period. 
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Connecticut to rid roads of “perpetual 
slow driver.” 
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State Department has received no indica- 
tion of opposition to President Hoover's 
arms reduction proposal, says Undersecretary 


Castle. 
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Investigations of problem of wood grinding 
in making pulp for paper manufacture are 
explained by T. J. Mosley, Technical Re- 
viewer, Forest Products Laboratory, United 
States Forest Service. | 
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| Governor Murray takes over control of oil 
proration in Oklahoma City oil fields, orders 
| guard to police field and search for secret 
pipe lines, and appoints special board of 
proration. 


Page 2, col. 1 


President 


The President’s day at the Executive ; 
Offices. 


Page 3, col. 3 


Production Statistics 


Industrial production in May reached low- 
est level in 13 years, says Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Decrease of 14.4 per cent shown in national 
production of energy during 1931, according 
to Bureau of Mines. 

Page 1, col. 6 


P . 
ostal Service 

Post Office Department warns business not 
to violate postal laws by contracting for pri- 
vate carriage of mail matter. 


Page 1, col. 1 
Rates for air-ocean postage and for air 


mail to Bahamas and Cuba are increased. 


Page 1, col. 2 
Public Lands 


Recovery of 70,000 acres of land grants ‘to 
State of New Mexico by Federal Government, 
heretofore unclaimed, is explained by J. F. 
| Land Commissioner, State of New 
| Mexico. 


| ° eens 

|Public Utilities 
| West Virginia Public Service Commission 
undertakes special, investigation of utility 


operations in State with view to reducing 
rates. 





Page 8, col. 3 


Page 5, col. 1 
Public utility assessments lowered in West 
Virginia. 


Page 5, col. 6 
Telephone companies in Maine to pay 
$3,468 less taxes this year. 
Page 4, col. 3 
Profits of Associated Utility System from 
security transactions analyzed at Trade 
Commission hearing. 
Page 4, col. 7 


House Committee defeats amendment to 
tax law designed to shift tax on electrical 
energy to producer. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Decrease of 14.4 per cent shown in national 
production of energy during 1931, according 
to Bureau of Mines. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Restraint in regulation of public utilities 
to maintain their financial stability urged 
by George Otis Smith, chairman of Federal 
Power Commission. | 


Page 1, col. 2 


Use of revenue of Federal power plants 
discussed. ” nn 





Page 2, col, 1 


——_—.. 


A proposal to permit fire and casualty 
|insurance companies to set up policy re- 
serves on a pure premium basis, rather 
than on the present 100 per cent standard, 
will be considered by a special subcom- 
rittee of the committee on reserves other 
than life, of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


it was decided to refer the matter to a 
subcommittee headed by John C. Kidd, 
Indiana Commisioner, who is chairman of 
the full committee. The plan was dis- 
cussed at the meeting by William B. Joyce, 
chairman of the National Surety Co., Lee 


man Ekern, chief examiner of life com- 


partment. The subcommittee is to report 
at the annual meeting of the convention 
in October. 

Overlapping casualty and marine cov- 
|erages, particularly comprehensive house- 
| hold policies now being offered by a num- 


convention’s fire insurance committee. 
R. A. Algire, vice president of the Na- 
tional Surety Co., speaking for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, entered protest for his class 
of companies against the encroachments 
of the marine companies into their field 
and appealed for protection against what 
he called illegal competition. 

Vincent L, Gallagher, secretary of the 
American Fore group of companies, and 


to allow the making of loans by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
limited dividend corporations engaged 
in development of forest trails and roads. 

On motion of Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, Senator Logan 





the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
of Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, to permit Federal-aid highway 
funds made available under the bill to 
be used on those roads running through 
city parks. 

Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, offered an amendment providing 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration make loans to farmers now un- 
employed. The amendment was rejected. 


v 

| The Senate rejected an amendment 
| of Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, 
which would permit the Federal Farm 
Board to make loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and also 
refused to approve an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to offer the bonds for the 
$500,000,000 for the public works pro- 
gram at 2 per cent instead of 4%, as 
the bill directs. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
was unsuccessful in his attempt to 
amend the bill so as to permit the im- 
provement of roads in the agricultural 
sections of the country which are not 





» f 
Death from sy ke is 
District of Cohhwsens On hold 


Chicago, Ill., June 23. 


Following a discussion of the proposal | 
at a meeting of the committee June 22,) 


J. Wolfe, New York actuary, and Her-| 


panies of the New York Insurance De-| 


ber of companies, were considered by the | 


(Dem.), of Kentucky, was appointed to | 





to the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. and 
of $53,960 to the Buffalo, Union-Carolina 
Railroad approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 1, col. 1 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway applies to 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ‘ap- 
proval of loan of Reconstruction funds to 
meet July 1 obligations as necessary to avoid 


receivership. ‘. 


Page 7, col. 1 
Retailing 
Men are best pharmacy customers, accord- 


ing to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Shipping 
Rate agreements approved and modifica- 


tion of agreements announced by Shipping 
Board. 


Page 6, col. 3 


State Courts 


Income bond issued by insurer subject to 
mance tax, Minnesota Supreme Court 
olds. 


Page 4, col. 2 
State Finance 


Burden of financing schools said to rest 
mainly on city taxpayers. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Page 6, col. 7 Tariff 


Applications for investigations of existing 


duties on five articles or groups of articles 
filed with Tariff Commission. 


Page 7, col. 2 


Taxation 


puis utility assessments lowered in West 


Virginia. 


Page 5, col. 6 
Income bond issued by insurer subject to 


inheritance tax, Minnesota Supreme Court 
holds. 


Page 4, col. 2 

Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, eol. 2 

Bequest _to hospital even though hospital 

regularly charges for care of patients held 

exempt from State inheritance tax in Wash- 

ington. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Legislation prepared for tax reduction 

program to be considered at forthcoming 


special session of Indiana Legislature. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Telephone companies in Maine to pay 


$3,468 less taxes this year. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Louisiana to levy tax on insurance pre- 


miums under law just enacted. 


Page 4, col. 3 
House Committee defeats amendment to 


tax law designed to shift tax on electrical 
energy to producer. 


Trade Mark 


Page 1, col. 4 


Registration of mark ‘Ammo-Phos-Ko” 


ordered canceled on petition of owner of 
mark “Nitrophoska,” both used on fertilizer; 
American Cyanamid Co. v. Synthetic Nitro- 
gen Products Corp.; Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 


Page 4, col, 1 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale prices for week ended June 18 


made public by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Page 3, col. 6 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Persons working for relief held not within 


Oregon workmen's compél.ation law. 


Page 5, col. 1 
compensable, 


Ss. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Relationship of orphanage to minor in- 


mate construed in North Carolina. 


Page 5, col. 1 
Extension of Workmen's Compensation Act 


to interstate commerce employes proposed in 
bill by Senator Wagner. 


Page 1, col. 4 


am + —— 


Proposal for Creating Policy Reserves 
On Pure Premium Basis to Be Considered 


A. C. Charles, of New York, counsel rep- 
resenting the special marine committee 


|of the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 


ciation, spoke for the fire companies. 
They indicated that the carriers they rep- 
resent have no deep desire to write the 
household form, but that they have in 
some cases been forced into that field by 
competitive conditions. 


The Committee appointed a subcom- 
mittee composed of Commissioner Charles 
D. Livingston of Michigan, and Joseph J. 
Magrath, chief of the Rating Bureau of 
the New York Department, to draw up 
a convention resolution designed to alle- 
viate the situation. 


At the request of C. R. Tuttle, western 
manager for the Insurance Co. of North 
America group, the fire insurance com- 
mittee endorsed a program recently ap- 
proved by both the Western Underwriters 
Asociation and the Western Insurance 
Bureau to standardize dwelling forms in 
western territory. The present multiplicity 
of forms will be replaced by three— 
standard fire, standard windstorm and 
standard combined. 

The new appointed life insurance com- 
mittee of the conventior was presented 


| with a resolution from the executive com- 


mittee of the American Life Convention 


|edvocating withdrawal of the mandatory 


requirement in the standard disability 
provisions that disability be presumed per- 
manent from lapse of time. Decision 
was postponed until the October session. 


The proposed reform was submitted to 


the committee by Claris Adams, vice presi- | 
dent of the American Life Insurance Co. | 


of Detroit. 


° part of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
em. 

Following disposal of yarious minor 
amendments, the Senate passed the re- 
lief bill without a record vote. 

Upon the motion of Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, the Senate 
acted to insist on its amendments to 
the House bill and the Vice President 
appointed conferees. 


v 


The Senate agreed to a motion by 
Senator Robinson of ‘Arkansas, the mi- 
nority leader, to make the bill (H. R. 
7233) for independence of the Philip- 
pines its unfinished business. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
called the conference report on the 
economy bill before the Senate. 

The relief measure just passed was 
discussed by Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire. 

The Senate discussed various phases 
of the economy conference report with- 
out reaching a conclusion. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate consid- 
ered executive business and adjourned 
at 6 p. m, to 11 a. m., June 24, 

v 


House of Representatives 
HE House was not in session June 


22, having adjourned June 22, until 
noon June 24. 





Publishing Company and a director o the 

St 
He served two terms in the 
Iowa House of Representatives from 1899 
In 1929 he was appointed .by 
President Hoover a member of the Com- 
mission on Conservation and Administra- 


Des Moines National Bank and 
Company. 


to 1903. 


tion of the Public Domain. 


‘Cost of Production’ 


Of Wheat Placed at 


$1 Cents a Bushel 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Estimates Expense From 


Cost Figures for 3,000 


Representative Farms 


conducted over the last 10 years that in 
every city surveyed the. number of mas- 
culine customers of drug stores exceed 
the number of feminine. 

Although men are the best customers, 
as indicated by the drug store survey 
in St. Louis, women shop more exten- 
sively in the drug stores and farticipate 
to a greater degree in multiple sales. 


An analysis of customer activity in a » 


large downtown St. Louis pharmacy shows, 
that visits by men to the store were more 
than 50 per cent more numerous than 
those of women during the period of the 
study. Both men and women were more 
predominantly customers of the soda 
fountain than of any other department 
of the store. Forty-nine per cent of all 
sales to women were made at the foun- 
tain, as compared with 42 per cent for 
men. 
Second Largest Counters 

Tobacco held second place by a wide 
margin in number of sales to men, 
amounting to about 25 per cent of the 
total. With women, the beaten path in 
the drug store was found to be from the 
soda fountain to the candy department. 


Purchases by women exceeded those by 
men in the toilet goods department, were 
relatively large at the prescription desk 
and the candy counter, and were pearly as 
great in sundries. 

It is held that the contrasts in the fig- 
ures for men and women probably re- 
flect a real difference in buying habits. 
Women are seen as interested in a 
graeater range of drug store merchandise 
and as more frequent purchasers of im- 
pulse items on display than men. pico. 
having easier atcess to drug stores a 
rule, visit them more ofent than do 


The average cost of producing» wheat 
last year, as computed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from cost figures 
for about 3,000 representative farms, was 
81 cents a bushel, M. R. Cooper, economist 
of the Bureau, said in a radio talk June 
22 summarizing the results of the study. 

The farmer received an average of 47 
cents a bushel for wheat last year, he said. 

The cost of producing cotton was com- 
puted at 19 cents a pound on farms av- 


w 
eraging 76 pounds of lint cotton per acre 


and 6 cents a pound on farms averaging 


519 pounds an acre, Mr.-Cooper said. The 
average yield for the United States was 





omen. 

A further indication of the tendency to 
more extended shopping by women in the 
drug store is seen in the record of mul- 
Where 9 per cent of the men 
201 pounds, and 1,017 farms that ay-|customers purchased more than one ar- 


eraged 203 pounds an acre had an esti-/ ticle on a single visit, about 11 per cent 








mated cost of 10 cents a pound, compar- 
ing with 16 cents in 1930, he said. 

The average cost of producing corn, as 
reported by 5,414 farmers, was 61 cents a 
bushel last year, he said, and the average 
cost for oats, reported by 3,463 farmers, 
was 42 cents. 


Variance in Figures 


of all women made more than one pur- 
chase. 

There seems to be ample justification for 
the conclusion that the greatest oppor- 
tunity for impulse selling is with women, 
but it might be argued that the mer- 
chandising plan of the present drug store 
has been set up to take advantage of the 


, shopping impulse of women, and is miss- 
Mr. Cooper pointed out that the range|ing the opportunity for impulse selling 

of production costs in different regions|to men, particularly on novelty and gift 

and on different farms was wide, the av-| items. 

erage cost for wheat where production was| Commenting on soda fountain opera- 

29 bushels an acre being 52 cents a bushel | tions, the report on the St. Louis survey 

and where production was 10 bushels an | says: 

acre, $1.02. Discussing the wheat costs, 

Mr. Cooper said: 

“These cost figures include charges at 
going wages for the labor of the farmer 
and members of his family who worked 
on wheat, and a charge for the use of the 
land on a cash rental basis, as well as 
all of the out-of-pocket expenses of grow- | premise that they do so incorrect? 
ing the crop “Perhaps ‘Rainbow Sundae,’ ‘Hot Choco- 

“The farmer who sold wheat at the.com-| late Sandwiches’ and similar products 
puted cost of production therefore did not} have greater appeal to men than to wo- 
just “break even” on the crop, he said |men. Perhaps our association of fancy 
In the case of a man who produced at| fountain concoctions with the schoolgirl 
a cost of 50 cents a bushel and sold at/|is in error.” 

50 cents a bushel, he explained, “the crop| The drug trade is suggesting there is 
repaid all the cash expenses of producing | room for increasing the appeal to women 
it; also paid going wages to him and his| as well as to men because the women 
family for their time spent on the crop;| usually spend a larger average amount 
also paid rental on his investment in the| than the men. It has been suggested in 
land used for producing the crop.” the trade that open displays of merchan- 

If the land rental charge is taken out | dise would appeal to the shopping instinct, 
of the cost figure, Mr. Cooper said, the| that women clerks would encourage the 
cost is reduced from 81 cents to 46 cents |-purchase of personal items and stimulate 
a bushel. ‘The average price received by | toiletries sales, and that an appearance 
farmers for wheat last year, he added,|of spaciousness and cleanliness would 
was 47 cents, which means that farmers | make the store generally more attractive. 
received enough to cover cash costs, and Extra appeals to women, it has been 
to pay themselves going wages for their | pointed out, could be made without inter- 
labor, but only 1 cent a bushel as rental | fering with the present business done with 
for the use of their land. men. 
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Fancy Fountain Items 
“If sales to men are so definitely pre- 
dominant 4n drug store soda fountains, 
perhaps someone will be able to explain 
why drug store fountains usually cater to 
women in the character of their advertis- 
ing appeal and products. Or is the 
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@) them. 


@ we are prepared as a part of this pro- 


@» the 


, * 


' armament proposal of President Hoover, 
| according to an oral statement by the 
| Undersecretary of State, William R. Cas- 


(@ would be considered adopted from all prac- 


* real 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeEPtIn, BEING 
PURLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Sr. 


Spoeiscteane agers 


ATES DAILY 


No Protest Seen |S#bilization Coftee| Direction Advised in’ Movement 
Of Jobless Back to the Farm 


City Folk Said to Often Have Exaggerated 


To Proposal for 
| Arms Reduction 


‘Powers Have Not Indicated 
| Any Opposition to Plan of 
| President, Undersecretary 
| Of State Says 


The Department of State has received 
no indication of any opposition to the dis- 


tle, Jr., made June 23 in reply to inquir- 
jes. (The President’s proposal was printed 
in full text in the issue of June 23.) 

It is conceivable that if one major power 
did not approve the plan it would not be 
adopted, Mr. Castle explained, hut so far 
no such objection has been shown. If the 
seven major powers adopted the plan it 


tical voints of view. 
Clarified by Mr. Gibson 


Further clarification of President 
Hoover’s proposal was made by Ambassa- 
dor Hugh S. Gibson, chief of the Ameri- 
can delegation in presenting the plan to 
the conference in Geneva June 22. 

Ambassador Gibson’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The following is the text of the_re- 
marks made yesterday before the Gen- 
eral Commission of the General Dis- 
armament Conference by Ambassador 
Hugh Gibson, Acting Chairman of the 
American Delegation: 

“I am desired by the President of the 
United States to communicate to the con- 
ference the text of a statement which he 
is giving out at this moment. It is his 
hope that the public statement of such a 
program will fire the imagination of the 
world and lead all nations to consider 
deeply and state openly how much they 
can contribute to a great general pro- 
gram (here was inserted the text of the 
President’s statement). 


Cruiser Strength Discussed 


“The significance of the President’s 
statement will be apparent to all. It is 
clear, self-contained and comprehensive. 
I am well aware that every one here will 
wish to study it in detail. There are, 
however, certain clarifications and ex- 
planations which I can make at once in 
order to clear up one or two points. 

“With reference to cruiser strength it 
is proposed that the 25 per cent reduction 
of the total tonnage of the United States 
vand Great Britain should be calculated 
on the present total London Treaty ton- 
nage of Great Britain, namely, 339,000 
tons. Furthermore, the total tonnage al- 
lowed under that treaty for eight-inch 
gun cruisers shall be limited to 150,000 
tons each for the United States and Great 
Britain and the proportionate 90,000 ton- 
nage for Japan. 

“I also feel that there should be a 
clarification on the subject of submarines. 
-In order to make the acceptance of such 
a@ sweeping reduction possible, the Presi- 
dent’s communication must be examined 
on the basis that no nation whether or 
not a party to existing naval treaties 
shall retain a tonnage in submarines 
greater than 35,000 tons or more than 40 
submarine units of which no single ves- 
sel shall exceed 1,200 tons. 

“In view of the reductions suggested 
for the five leading naval powers under 
the President’s plans it seems evident that 
the other powers should here agree to 
corresponding sacrifices through the re- 
duction or limitation of their naval arm- 
aments. 

Ready to Reduce Navy 


“I have not labored here all these 
months with my colleagues present today 
without becoming convinced of their 
earnestness of purpose and their desire to 
see the greatest possible accomplishment 
in disarmament. Therefore, I am sure 
that the principle of maximum accom- 
plishment to which each nation makes 
sutstantial contributions, as my country 
is doing by the provisions of the text 
which I have just read, will appeal to 








“In our most powerful arm, the Navy, 


gram to scrap over 300,000 tons of existing 
ships and to forego the right to build over 
50,000 tons. In land material our pro- 
posal would affect over 1,000 heavy mobile 
guns and approximately 900 tanks, and in 
aviation about 300 bombardment airplanes. 

“The American delegation is at your 
disposal for further explanations and 
clarification as they may become neces- 
sary, and these points will no doubt be 
forthcoming as the conversations in which 
we are now engaged progress. These very 
sacrifices of strength which the 
United States is willing to make in a pre- 
dominant arm as part of a world scheme 
cannot fail, I am convinced, to find equally 
generous response.” 


Industrial Output Reaches 
Lowest Level in 13 Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ments of iron ore showed less than the 
usual seasonal increase, production of iron 
and steel declined, and activity at textile 
mills and shoe factories was further cur- 
tailed. In the automobile industry out- 
put increased considerably. 

In the first part of June activity in the 
steel and cotton industries was reported 
to have deciined further, while output of 
automobiles continued at about the same 
rate as in the latter part of May. 


Increase in Unemployment 


Further reductions in empioyment and 
earnings of factory workers accompanied 
ogre’ volume of manufacturing out- 
put In May, particularly in the steel and 
machinery industries and in the textile 
and clothing trades. Employment at au- 
tomobile plants and in the seasonally ac- 
tive food industries showed an increase. 

Value of building contracts awarded, 
according to reports to the F. W. Hodge 
Corp., after increasing somewhat in April 
and May, declined slightly in the first 
half of June, reflecting chiefly smaller 
awards for public works and other non- 
residential building. 

Distribution and Prices 

Distribution—Railroad freight traffic 
decreased further in May, the largest re- 
duction being in shipments of coal and 
miscellaneous freight. Sales of depart- 
ment stores in leading cities, which had 
increased substantially during April, were | 
smaller in May. 

Wholesale prices.—Prices of commodi- | 
ties at wholesale were 1.7 per cent lower 
in May than in April, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There were 
large decreases in prices of many domes- 
tic agricultural products and of hides and 
textiles. Prices of petroleum products ad- 
vanced. 

During the first three weeks of June, | 
market quotations for a number of non- 
agricultural commodities were relatively | 
steady, and prices of sugar, meats, and 
livestock increased. Prices of wheat, 
after considerable fluctuations, were at 
unusually low levels at the beginning of 
the third week in June. 

Bank credit.—Withdrawal of gold from | 
the United States continued through May | 
and the first half of June, and the coun- | 
try’s stock of monetary gold declined by 
$435,000,000 between May 4 and June 15. 





| while in 1930 it accounted for 373 trillion 


|purchases of United States Government 


| member bank reserve balances. 


dvances in Value 
| 


No Profit to Be Claimed Until 
Sold, Says Chairman of 
Farm Board 


The 1,050,000 bags of coffee held by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation as a result 
of its trade of wheat for coffee with Brazil 
has appreciated in value “a few” cents 
a pound since the trade was made, James 
C. Stone, Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, stated orally June 23, in reply to 
questions. 

No claim is yet made, however, of a 
profit on the deal, he declared, since the 
Board never has admitted losses or gains 
on stabilization stocks of commodities un- 
til the commodities actually were sold. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The corporation is pledged not to sell 
any of the coffee until October, and then 
is restricted by the terms of the trade with 
Brazil to sales of not more than 62,500 bags 
a month. There are 132 pounds to the 
bag. 

Should the price of coffee remain above 
the basic price on which the trade was 
made, the corporation would make a profit 
on the deal in proportion to the increase 
in price. 


Increases Ordered 
In Rates Affecting 


Air-ocean Postage 





Higher Rates for Air Mail to 
The Bahamas Islands and 
To Cuba Prescribed by 


Postmaster General 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


|parallel increase with that on domestic 


air mail rates. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally by Mr. Glover 
and in Post Office Department records: 

Comparison of Rates 


Under the new transatlantic and trans- 
pacific rates, the charge to most countries 
will be increased by 1 cent. Present 
charges include a domestic air mail fee 
of 4 cents, plus ocean postage to any coun- 
try. As ocean rates to most foreign coun- 
tries are 5 cents, it now costs the mailer 
9 cents to send a one-ounce letter from 
this country by air to a coastal office, then 
to a foreign country. The new flat rate, 
including the domestic air mail fee and 
the ocean charge, will be 10 cents for the 
same letter. . 

This 10-cent rate does not include pay- 
ment for air dispatch to or in foreign 
countries. Additional postage must be af- 
fixed if the mailer wishes to dispatch the 
letter by air after it is received at a 
coastal station in a foreign country. | 

This rate must be fully prepaid, other-| 
wise articles will be dispatched by the ordi- 
nary means, providing there is enough 
postage attached to pay rail transporta- 
tion. All articles mailed under the flat 
rates must be marked in the upper-left-| 
hand corner, “By Air in U.S. A.” 


Effect of New Rates 


The Department has made no official) 
estimate of expected revenues under the} 
new regulations, it is belived that mail 
volume may decrease slightly, while re- 
ceipts increase slightly. As the rate in- 
crease is so small—amounting in most| 
cases to only 1 cent—the volume decline | 
will ‘not be so heavy as in domestic air| 
mail, where the rate increase is 3 cents. 
On the other hand, the revenue increase 
will be proportionately slight in foreign 
mail. If is expected that after the new| 
domestic rates become effective July 6, 
volume will decrease about 20 per cent | 
while revenue increases by a like amount. | 

The increase on rates to Cuba and the 
Bahamas will amount to 3 cents an ounce 
or fraction on all articles. Rates to these 
countries under the existing system have 
been the same as domestic air mail rates. 

Postmasters throughout the country have | 
been notified of the change, and have been | 
asked to watch carefully to see that arti- 
cles are not mailed with insufficient 
postage. 


Production of Energy | 
Declines During Year 


Output From All Sources Falls 
Off 14.4 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
ply in 1931 and 8.8 per cent in the pre-| 
ceding year. Te oi 
Imported oil supplied 283 trillion units 
last year, or 1.4 per cent of the total,| 


thermal units, or 1.6 per cent of all the | 
energy produced in the country. 

Although the energy furnished by water | 
power dropped from 1,856 trillion thermal | 
units in 1930 to 1,721 trillion the following 
year, the percentage of the total output 
represented by this source rose from 7.8, 
to 8.5. 

The relative positions of coal, oil and | 
water power in the United States is shown 
by the fact that the importance of coal 
in 1931 was only 64 per’ cent as great 
as in 1918. In other words, production of 
energy. from coal last year was 36 per 
cent less than in 1918. Domestic oil 
gained 139 per cent, however, natural gas 
127 per cent, imported oil 25 per cent and 
water power 106 per cent. 

Coal has accounted for a smaller por- 
tion of the total energy production each 
year since 1926, while domestic oil has 
shown an opposite trend, which was in- 
terrupted during 1930, but resumed las: 
year. Water power has been of greates 
importance each year since 1923, with the 
exception of 1929, when a slight reverse 
was noted, and total oil and gas has been 
accounting for an increasing percentage 





|of the total energy output each year since 


1923 with the exception of 1926. 





cline in the total stock of monetary gold, 
continued gold exports representing gold | 
previously earmarked by foreign central 
banks. \ | 
During the first part of May continued 


securities by the reserve banks enabled 
member banks further to reduce their 
discounts; in later weeks, however, funds | 
released through these purchases were 
absorbed by the demand for gold for ex- 
port, and there was also a decrease in| 


Loans and investments of reporting | 
member banks in leading cities, which | 
had declined. sharply earlier in the year, 
showed wide fluctuations after the mid-| 
dle of May. In the middle of June total | 
loans and investments were larger than 
a month earlier, the increase in holdings | 
of United States securities being more} 
than sufficient to offset declines in other | 
investments and in loans. | 

Money rates in the open market re-| 
mained at low levels. Rates on prime} 
commercial paper were reduced to a range 
or 244’ to 2% per cent in the second week | 





After that date there was no further de-|of June. | 


. 


|ment which need not excite concern. 


Ideas of Ease of 


Life in Country 
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veloping plans for placing unemployed 
families on the land. 

The Committee recogrfizes that the 
volume and methods of land settlement 
are related in an important way to the 
purposes for which it was created. The 
National Land Utilization Conference held 
in Chicago largely grew out of the recog- 
nition of the existence of surplus agri- 
cultural production, the cultivation, of 
lands that are not adapted to profitable 
agricultural production, and the heavy 
cost to the public growing out of the plan-. 
less distribution of population in sparsely 
settled areas. 

Tf unemployment is to be long continued, 
it may give rise to a number of serious 
problems in land utilization. At the pres- 
ent moment, however, the Committee feels 
that the time is not yet ripe to determine 
whether unemployment will continue to 
a sufficient extent to require a considera- 
tion of its long-time relationship to a 
program of land utilization. However, the 
Committee recognizes that an active 
movement is under way and that there is 
need for a public policy to guide and di- 
rect the movement and to prevent the 
adoption of unwise types of land settle- 
ment. 

After considering the problem in a pre- 
liminary way, the Committee referred the 
subject to its Technical Committee on 
Land Settlement, composed of about 30 
individuals in Washington and through- 
out the country who are in a position to 
be familiar with the problems of agricul- 
tural settlement. On the basis of the re- 
port of its Technical Committee, the Na- 
tional Land-Use Planning Committee has 
formulated the following statement of 
principles and recommendations to the 
National Advisory and Legislative Com- 
mittee on Land Use: 

1, There is great danger that’the acute 
consciousness of the magnitude of the 
present problem of unemployment may re- 
sult in a misunderstanding of the charac- 
ter of the opportunities available in the 
country side for giving employment to 
large numbers of families and supplying 
them with subsistence. City folk, unfa- 
miliar with agricultural conditions, are 
prone to develop exaggerated ideas as to 
the quantity of land suitable for cultiva- 
tion, the ease with which a living can be 
obtained in the country, and the extent to 
which the unemployment problem can be 
solved by a back-to-the-land movement. 
It seems important, therefore, that em- 
phasis be placed on the following broad 
conclusions with reference to these oppor- 
tunities: 


Shift of Unemployed 
Back to the Farm 

1. Some of those who have become un-; 
employed are persons who had retained) 
some connection with the country, either 


because they had recently moved from) 
the farm, or through relatives living in| 
the country. A good many of this class| 
have already’ returned to the farm and 
others, by reason of their connections in 
the country, will be able to make the shift 
without public assistance. Under present 
conditions this represents a normal — 
n 
numerous cases, young people are re- 
turning to the home farm, other unem- 
ployed are making arrangements to live 
with country relatives, and retired farmers 
are returning to the farms they left. 

2. 
farms adapted "to commercial production 
of general crops and live stock does not 
hold out promise of extensive opportunity 
for the unemployed to improve their con- 
dition in this way. While a good many of 
the farms normally adapted to agricul- 
tural production have gone into the hands 
of creditor agencies, our information indi- 
cates that an extensive demand for rent- 





ing farms has absorbed a large proportion | 


of the better types of farms held by cred- 
itor agencies. 

It is true that numerous farms suitable 
for commercial production are for sale at 
prices which seem low compared with 
those which prevailed several years ago. 


However, it is certain that the great ma-| 


jority of the unemployed do not have 
sufficient capital to purchase a farm or 


even to operate a commercial farm on a} 
rental basis, and the possibility of their 


having a return above subsistence is ex- 
tremely doubtful under present economic 
conditions. 

For those who contemplate occupancy 
of farms for the production of crops and 
livestock, either commercially or on a sub- 
sistence basis, it is generally advisable to 
start as a farm laborer, by securing the 
use of land through rental contract on 
an annual basis, or by a combination of 
the two methods, and thus give them- 


.. The.. | 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 23, 1932 
9 a. m.—Representative Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., called to discuss 
economic relief legislation. 


§:15 a. m—Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, called to invite the President 
to make an address at one of the two 
State fairs to be held in September at 
Topeka and Hutchinson. 

9:25 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

9:35/a. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
of State. 

9:45 a. m.—Arthur A. Ballantine, Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, called to 
discuss departmental matters. 


11:30 a. m.—Silas H. Strawn, of Chi- 


cago, called to present his successor as | 


President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, H. I. Harriman, 
of Boston. 


11:45 a. m.—Representative 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., called. 


12 m.—George Bush, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., called to pay his respects. 


12:30 p. m.—Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., called to 
present Bryan De Forest, of Great Falls, 
who urged that loans by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation be ex- 
tended to retailers. 


Hull 


12:45 p. m—The President was pho- | 


tographed with a group from Civitan 
Clubs. 


12:50 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Oklahoma 
schoo! teachers. 


2:30 p. m.—Thomas E. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, 
called to discuss the furlough plan for 
Federal employes. 


3 p. m.—Abram C. Ratshesky, Amer- 
ican Minister to Czechoslovakia, called 
to pay his respects. 


3:15 p. m.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


The available supply of improved) 


selves time to become better acquainted 
with the farm or with other possible farms 
and with real estate values, and to deter- 
mine by experience whether they will 
care to continue permanently in the lo- 
cality, or in farming as an occupation. 


Decline in Values 
Of Farm Property 


In the last year or two, land values 
have been steadily declining. Whether 
this decline will continue further, or has 
reached bottom, can not yet be deter- 
mined. Before purchasing, therefore, it 
will usually be wise to make a careful 
comparison of potential receipts and ex- 
penses, in order to determine whether 
the probable net income will justify the 
purcnase price. Prices of things farmers 
buy are still relatively high as compared 
with prices which they obtain for their 
products. 

3. There is also a considerable mis- 
apprehension as to the possibility of creat- 
ing new farms for commercial production. 

(a) One serious type of misunderstand- 
ing is that the large area of unreserved 
public domain stili open to homestead 
entry is suitable for development of arable 
farms. Such lands are adapted for 
range for cattle and sheep at the rate of 
from 20 to 50 acres per head of cattle, 
but in general contain little or no land 
capable of cultivation. The largest unit 
that can be acquired under the Home- 
stead Acts, namely, 640 acres, is far too 
small to permit the making of an ade- 
quate livelihood for a family by grazing 
stock. Since the land is already in use 
by western livestock men for range pur- 
poses, to grant larger homestead units 
would mean dispiacing those already us- 
ing the land. On some of the Federal 
reclamation projects there are still lands 
to be had by homesteading. 


Sections Available 
For Reclamation 


In general, however, it is necessary to 
assume a considerable capital investment 
for construction charges, besides ditching 
and leveling the land and constructing 
buildings. not to speak of the capital re- 
quired for the necessary livestock and 
equipment. For these reasons, the policy 
ci the Bureau of Reclamation is to re- 
quire at least $2,000 capital and two 
years’ farming experience. The fact, 
moreover, that a good many units of this 
kind remain to be homesteaded means in 
most cases that the more desirable tracts 
in these reclamation projects have already 
been occupied. 


(b) Another misapprehension is that the | 





large areas of undeveloped land in cut-! 
over areas or in swamp and other areas 
needing reclamation are capable of being 
developed into profitable commercial 
farms. In general, these are lands which 
have remained after the more suitable! 
opportunities for the development of 
farms were selected, even when economic 
conditions for profitable agricultural pro- 
duction were much more tavorable. Tnese | 
lands are characterized by serious disad- 
vantages in soil and climate, as well as 
handicapped by low commodity prices, or 
must be reclaimed in order to make them 
available for cultivation. Extensive areas 
that were reclaimed when prices for farm 
products were higher are now abandoned 
or have become tax delinquent or passed | 
|into foreclosure. 


The idea is widely entertained that such | 
undeveloped lands can be profitably de-| 
veloped and settled in compact colonies| 
as &@ means of providing for the unem-| 
ployed. Such programs are open to ques- 
tion on a number of grounds. 

(1) They assume a degree of perma- 
nence in an emergency that may prove 
only temporary. 


(2) The record of the experiments in| 
the attempt to form these colonies in this| 
| country is not a happy one. 

(3) A great deal of capital is required 
on the part of the colonizing agency, which 
implies a profitable commercial agricul- 
ture on the part of the settlers, if a re- 
turn on capital advanced is to be made. 

(4) A considerable period usually would 
elapse before such farms could be devel- 
oped and put on a productive basis. 

(5) The above facts would greatly re-| 
strict the number of unemployed that} 
could be provided for with the amount of 
capital and administrative resources avail- 
able under any given program of relief. 


Subsistence Viewed 
As Chief Opportunity 


4. As the opportunities for the extensive 
settlement of the unemployed in commer- 
cial farming are not very extensive nor 
promising, we have concluded that in so 
far as they are to look to the land for 
relief, such relief must take the form 
mainly of subsistence cultivation. This 
implies either doing without necessities 
and luxuries other than food or shelter 
or fuel or one or more of these in com- 
bination, or obtaining these other ad- 
vantages by part-time industrial work or 
other sources of income. It is safe to say 
|that the majority of unemployed families 
will not find it possible to go for a long 
period of time on what they can produce 
for family consumption, without some 
;money income. The major outlets for the 
unemployed principally on a subsistence 
| basis of cultivation are as follows: 


(a) Abandoned farms, unoccupied Sum- 
|mer shacks and Summer residences that 
may be readily obtained either free of 
|charge or for only a small outlay. It is| 
|probable that a systematic effort to dis- 
|cover such opportunities would reveal a 
| considerable number. In most cases, farms 
| have been abandoned because they are 
undesirable economically or socially and 
| such usually offer little more than bare 
| Shelter and food and possibly fuel. In 
many cases, urban families will find it 
| necessary to encounter hardships to which 
| they are not accustomed. 


(b) Opportunities for establishing homes | 
|near cities with the expectation of part- | 
| time or full-time employment in industry. 
| This movement has been under way for a 
number of decades, and is probably a 
|normal t:ndency, which is promoted by 
{the moving of industries form large cities 
to smaller cities or rural areas. But this 
|tendency does not promise immediate re- 
lief for unemployment, except for those | 
|who have some capital and who can look | 
| forward to urt-time urban employment. | 


| 

















| (ce) It is frequently proposed that relief | 
| agencies acquire by purchase or otherwise | 
| suitable areas of cultivable land in the) 
| general vicinity of large cities where tem-| 
| porary shelters can be established either | 
|for warm-season residence or all-year| 
residence and to which families may be | 
moved and aided in providing their own! 
| subsistence. While this proposal does not | 
| involve an important land utilization prob-| 
| lem, we recognize that its advantages and 
| disadvantages as a relief measure should | 
| be carefully weighed as compared with 
; other methods of relief. It involves a 
}considerable outlay of capital by relief 
jagencies to stimulate food production 
|which might helpfully be employed im-| 
|mediately, as for instance, in saving} 
| through processing and storing large quan-| 
tities of food products which will other- | 


| cent to operation, 4.3 per cent to mainte- 


| tiously to avoid further dislocation of the} 


| tablish in each State where the problem | 


| direction to this movement. 
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School Support 
Rests Mainly on | 
City Taxpayers 


Federal Specialist Asserts 
Only 14 Per Cent of Cost 
Comes From the State, in 
Analyzing Problem 


On the city taxpayer rests directly the 
support of schools, E. M. Foster, Chief 
of the Division of Statistics, United States 
Office of Education, asserts in a bulletin 
on city school statistics just made pub- 
lic by the Office. 

Only 14 per cent of city revenues come 
from the State and 5 per cent from the 
county. More than 77 per cent of the 
school revenue goes for instruction. The 
following additional information was 
taken from that part of Mr. Foster’s 
study dealing with the source of the city 
school dollar. 

Although public education is considered 
a State function, the burden of supporting 
the schools of a city rests directly upon 
the city taxpayer, irrespective of its abil- 
ity to support schools in comparison with 
the ability of other cities and school dis- 
tricts. Only 14,per cent of the school 
revenue receipts for schools in cities hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 and more comes 
from the State, and 5 per cent from the 
county. Ineluding nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent derived from tuition from other civil 
districts and two-tenths of 1 per cent from 
the Federal Government for vocational 
education, 79.9 per cent of the school funds 
in these cities is derived from local sources. 

In cities of 10,000 population and more 
the sources of school revenue receipts 
changed somewhat in relative amounts 
from 1922 to 1930. Income from the Fed- 
eral Government for vocational educa- 
tion increased from a little less than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent to a little more than 
two-tenths of 1 per cent. The State pro- 
vided only six-tenths of 1 per cent more 
in 1930 than in 1922, and the county one- 
tenth more. Tuition from other’ districts 
increased four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The per cent derived from general prop- 
erty taxes and city appropriations for cur- 
rent expenses shows a decrease of almost 
5 per cent, while the per cent derived from 
local taxation for debt increased 3.7 per 
cent. The total proportion derived from 
local sources decreased from 81 per cent 
in 1922 to 79.9 per cent in 1930. 

With respect to total income, revenue 
and nonrevenue, the per cent from loans 
and bond sales dropped steadily from 19.9 
per cent in 1922 to 9.6 per cent in 1928, 
but in 1930 rose to 12.7 per cent. 

In cities having a population of 10,000 
and more, 3.3 per cent of the current ex- 
penses in 1930 is charged to general con- 
trol, 77.2 per cent to instruction, 9.6 per 





nance, 3.1 per cent to auxiliary agencies, 
and 2.5 per cent to fixed charges. Of the 
grand total outlay exclusive of bonds. 76.7 
per cent is for current expenses, 16.7 per, 
cent for capital outlay, and 6.6 per cent} 
for interest. 








wise be wasted; thus avoiding the glutting 
of the markets for perishables. 

(d) Cities and industrial establishments 
may provide garden plots on vacant lots 
or accessible suburban areas where people 
who continue to reside in the cities may 
raise emergency gardens. This movement 
is already well under way in a good many 
cities, and under proper conditions appears 
to be a desirable type of relief project. 


(e) It is possible that for a limited num- 
ber of unemployed individuals or families, 
opportunities may be found in farm fami- 
lies to work on existing farms. This, how- 
ever, would have to be mainly for sub- 
sistence, for the existing supply of farm 
labor at commercial wages is more than 
adequate. The placing of unemployed in 
such families would have to be done cau- 


farm labor market. 

II. The Planning Committee recom- 
mends to the Advisory and Legislative 
Committee on Land Use as follows: 

1. That the latter Committee take 
proper steps to give wide publicity to the 
above facts and principles as a means of 
preventing the numerous mistakes that 
may develop through a misapprehension 
of the possibilities of relieving unemployed 
through land settlement. ’ 

2. That steps be taken to provide ade- 
quate guidance, direction, and protection 
to the back-to-the land movement, either 
as individuals or by organized means. It 
is also important, especially from the 
standpoint of the purposes of the two land 
utilization commitees, that this movement 
not be permitted to operate to the serious 
disadvantage of our rural life and in such 
manner as to increase the existing malad- 
justments in the utilization of land. 

The unwise development of commerciai 
productions, particularly of truck products, 
which have a cOmparatively narrow mar- 
ket, may operate not only to injure the 
unemployed themselves, but also to create 
serious distress among the producers of | 
farm products. It is also important to 
take proper steps to prevent rural com- 
munities already handicapped by financial 
difficulties from being unduly burdened 
with a large number of dependent indi- | 
viduals who have been encouraged to move | 
out to the open country as a means of 
relieving cities from this burden. 


Supervision Advised 


For the Movement | 


3. As a means of furthering these ends, | 
the Planning Committee recommends that | 
the Advisory and Legislative Committee | 
take steps to provide for the establish- | 
ment of the necessary Federal and State! 
machinery to give adequate direction to; 
this back-to-the-land movement. We do} 
not recommend a large appropriation for 
the purpose of financing the movement 
itself, but we consider it desirable to es- 





is serious a central State committee com- 
posed of individuals representing both 
urban and rural interests to give propg¢r 
Such com- |} 
mittees will normally consist of persons 
serving either ex-officio or without. sal- 
ary, with the necessary full-time per- 
sonnel. 

The principal function of such State 
committees would be to coordinate the ef- 
forts of existing local agencies both in 
city and rural territory in finding the 
most promising opportunities of the vari- | 
ous types, means for the settlement of 
unemployed on the land, and in selecting 
those individuals among the unemployed 
best fitted to adjust themselves to these 
varicus opportunities. Such committees 
could also aid in discouraging ill-advised 
or exploitative projects. 

We also recommend the provision for a 
limited Federal personnel to serve in 
stimulating the formation of these State 
committees and unifying and coordinating 
their aims. In order to simplify this Fed- 
eral machinery, we recommend that a 
small unit be provided for in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to develop the above 
described program. 

While the interests involved are not! 
entirely agriculural, it appears there 
would be greater unity of objectives and 
efficiency in operation’ by a single de- 
partment undertaking this function, with 
such cooperation with other departments 
as may appear needful. 

(Note: The above recommendations, | 





|isfactory mail 


| of stamps. 


jin the same per cent. 


Wholesale Prices 
. Continue Declines: 


Average of 784 Commodities | 
In Week Dropped by Two- 
tenths of 1 Per Cent 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ending June 18 
stands at 63.7 as compared with 63.8 for 
the .week ended June 11. This index 
number, which includes 784 commodities 
or price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and. based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows 
that a decrease of two-tenths of 1 per 
cent has taken place in the general aver- 
age of all commodities for the week of 
June 18, when compared with the week 
ended on June 11. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for. the weeks ended May 21, 28; June 4, 
11, and 18. 

May May June June June 

21 28 4 1l1 18 

63.7 
45. 
58. 


All commodities ... 
Farm products ..... 
Foods 59 
Hides and leather 
products 72. 
Textile products .... 55. 
Fuel and lighting .. 
Metals and metal 
products 
Building materials . 
Chemicals and drugs 
House-furnishing 
goods 
Miscellaneous “ 
(Issued by Departmen 


2 
6 
6 
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Investigators Plan 
Government Business 
Study in Home Areas 


Members of House Commit- 
tee to Inquiry into Compe- 
titive Enterprises Within 


500 Miles of Their Home| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of restaurants in public buildings directly 
in competition with private establishments. 
An effort to appropriate $750,000 for these 
restaurants, in public buildings was de- 
feated in the House, and a proposal for 
the same purpose will be headed off in 
the Senate, he said. He said that when- 
ever a public building is provided, equip- 
ment interests begin efforts for Govern- 
ment appropriations to cover this medium 
of competition with private restaurant en- 
terprises, he said. 


The American Hotel Association, in a 
letter made public by Chairman Shannon, 
opposed what it called “the fast growing 
tendency on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to install cafeteries and other 
— of business, in Government build- 
ngs.” 

“Just lately,” it added, “we have learned 
of an attempt to appropriate $750,000 for 
cafeteria equipment,” in these buildings. 
It cited specifically a proposed $50,000 ap- 
propriation for such equipment in the post 
office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Similar opposition was voiced in a letter 
to him from the “Cooks Union, No. 266,” 
of Kansas City, Mo. Another letter he 
made public was from J. P. Butler, of New 
Orleans, former president of a large bank 
in the South, saying: 

“I am fully aware of the destructive ef- 
fect on desirable business-building enter- 
prise of bureaucratic invasion of those 
processes of business which should be teft 
to private initiative and enterprise.” “In 
recent years,” Mr. Butler’s letter added, 
“the tendency of Government has been io 
handicap business in far too many ways 
for the economic good of the country.” 

The individual members of the Commit- 
tee, vested with full powers of investigation 
in their home territories, are: Representa- 
tives Shannon, Rich, Pettengill (Dem.), of 
South Bend, Ind.; Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
Ga., and Stafford (Rep.), of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Favorable Report Given 
Airship Transport Bill 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
piration of three years after the passage 
of the bill. 

In order that the airship services which 
are encouraged by the bill may become 
relatively self-supporting, it is required 
that mail contracts can only be made 
provided the airships, in addition to sat- 
capacity, also carry a 
“suitable commercial load.” 

This is a departure from the principle 
adopted in establishing the domestic air 
mail system, in which airplanes were first 


|}employed in carrying mail only. 


The two objectives to be attained by 
requiring a suitable commercial load are 
to provide for passengers and express in 
the interest of our foreign trade, and to 
allow for commercial revenue to bear its 
share of the cost of operation. 

The cost to the Government will be the 
difference between the amount paid the 
carrier for his services and the amount 
paid by the senders of the mail in the form 
This difference should tend to 
disappear as the service rendered becomes 
convenient and efficient, according to the 
House report on the measure. 


Reduction in Miners’ Pay 


Disapproved in Colorado | 


Denver, Colo., June 23. 
The Colorado Industrial Commission 
has disapproved 
wage and salary reduction proposed by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for its offi- 
cers and employes. Mine workers in the 
employ of the company are now earning 
less than a living wage, the Commission 
said, suggesting that an effort be made to 
stabilize coal prices so adequate wages 
could be paid. 
“We do not believe it is fair or just,” 


| the Commission declared in its decision, 


“to reduce the wages of the men receiving 
less than a living wages and then reduce 
the salaries of the executive officers only 
The officers are 
undoubtdly receiving large salaries and 
if the company wishes to reduce expenses 
we would suggest that it should first re- 
duce the salaries of those men who can 


stand a reduction of a much larger per | 


cent than the men who are not making 
a living wage.” 








formulated by the National Land-Use 
Planning Committee, were considered by 
the Advisory and Legislative Committee 
on Land Use at its meeting on May 2-3, 
1932. The recommendations were adopted 
in principle and it was agreed to give 
them general distribution. The Commit- 
tee also took steps to have the essential 
principles of the above recommendations 
embodied in a Senate joint resolution (No. 
154), which was introduced by Senator 
McNary and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. Since then 
S. J. R. No. 154 has been modified and 
reported as S. J. R. No. 169.) 

The Secretary of the National Land- 
Use Planning Committee is Dt. L. C. Gray, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
porns of Agriculture, Washington, 
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Advisory Boards — 
Proposed as Aid 
To Broadcasting 


Stations Losing Money 
Should Consult Leading 
Citizens on Better Pro- 
grams, Says Commission 


Every broadcasting station that ia losing 
money should appoint from the business 
and professional men of its community an 
advisory board, to serve the station and 
the public and make broadcasting gener- 
ally a better public utility, it was suggested 
orally, June 23 by Harold A. Lafount, Fed- 
eral Radio Commissioner. 

“If financially unstable stations ap- 
pointed such an advisory board, chosen 
from reputable business and professional 
men,” he explained, “there would be many 
stations showing profits instead of losses. 
In addition, appointment of these boards 
would do much to better broadcasting gen- 
erally and give the residents of each com- 
munity just what they want in radio re- 
ception.” 

Use for Advisory Boards 

The following additional information was 
made available orally by Mr. Lafount and 
| in Commission records: 

Advisory boards, although there is im- 
mediate need for them in stations which 
are losing money and are unable to give 
their listeners the service they should 
have, could well be adopted by profit-mak- 
ing stations to improve programs. 

These boards would act as guides to 
the station—suggesting new methods of 
advertising, pointing out errors in busi- 
ness management, and stimulating the in- 
terests of the station in the community 
and the community in the station. 

Just because these men are not trained 
radio broadcasters, the station manager 
should not laugh this plan aside. In- 
stead, he should realize that they have 
business and professional knoweldge and 
connections which he can combine with 
broadcasting knowledge, to produce bet- 
ter service and to put more money in 
the station’s treasury. 

If the majority of small and medium 
sized stations appointed such boards, se- 
lecting men interested in the success of 
the community and in the part broad- 
casting can play in that success, there 
would be business increase, advertising 
gains, better communities, and generally 
improved conditions throughout the United 
States. 

Approximately 500 broadcasting stations, 
most of them of less than 1,000 watts 
power, reach nearly every listener in every 
community in this country. With the 
business and professional men of each 
community working together to better 
that community through its broadcasting 
station, listeners would be served better, 
the stations would be helped, the com- 
munities would be improved as their in- 
dividual needs demanded, and business 
would be bound to improve. 


Station Able to Comply 

If the board works conscientiously to 
find what the community needs, and what 
it wants in the way of radio entertain- 
ment, the station usually can meet these 
wants and fill the gaps. 

Too many stations let the burden of 
the work of finding out what the people 
and the community want and need rest 
upon the station manager and one or two 
others. Where stations have not a large 
enough staff to cover the community ade- 
quately, an effort should be made to form 
an advisory board. 

Business and professional men usually’ 
are willing and eager to do anything they 
Sincerely believe: will help their com- 
munity, whether it be by means of broad- 
casting, newspapers, or some other me- 
dium. If such boards were appointed all 
over the country, broadcasting would be- 
come a much more perfect public utility 
in that it would serve the public better 
by giving the people what they want. 

The boards, in touch with various 
phases of community life, sense the pulse 
of the public, and in this way are able 
to determine the best course of action for 
the station to take to give better service 
| and help the community. 


German Zinc Industry 
Said to Be in Danger 


Declaration by officials of the A. G. 
fuer Bergbau, Blei and Zincfabrikation in 
Westfalen, one of the leading zinc pro- 
ducers in the country, that unless an ade- 
quate import duty is soon placed on zinc 
imports it will be obliged to close its min- 
ing and refining operations completely, 
resulting in the dismissal of about 2,000 
workers, has brought to attention of in- 
dustrialists generally the serious condition 
of the German zinc industry, according 
to a report from Consul Sydney B. Re- 
decker, Frankfort-con-Main. 

The Westfalen firm stated recently that 
its losses for 1931 were 3,750,000 marks, as 
compared with 1,380,000 for 1930. (A mark 
is about 24 cents U. S.)—(Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Cabinet Is Reorganized 
By Brazilian Government 


The Brazilian cabinet has been reor- 
ganized with two changes, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 
| State June 23 which follows in full text: 

Walter C. Thurston, Charge d’Affaires 
at Rio de Janeiro, has reported to the De- 
partment of State that the cabinet re- 
signed yesterday to enable the President 
to adjust certain political problems. It. 
was immediately reorganized with only 
two changes, the Ministry of Justice be- 
ing given to Senhor Flores da Cunha and 
Agriculture to Senhor Morraese Barros. 
Both portfolios have been vacant for some 
time, although nominally Agriculture has 
been held by Senhor Assis Brasil. 


Gold Backing Increased 
For Federal Reserve Notes 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ment securities behind the notes under 
the authority of the Glass-Steagall bill. 
Between May 5 and June 15, $401,700,000 
in Government securities was pledged as 
note collateral by the reserve banks. Last 
week, despite the increase of gold, an- 
other $72,000,000 was pledged, bringing the 
| total to $473,700,000. This addition, like 
;most of the previous ones, was made nec- 
}essary by the shrinkage in available 
| eligible paper, the third type of collateral 
| legal for note backing. 

| On June 1 Government securities 
; formed 7 per cent of the note collateral; 
it rose to 14 per cent on June 8 and to 
17 per cent on June 15. Last week it re- 
mained at 17 per cent as the eligible paper 
stocks fell off. 
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Trade Notations 
- For Fertilizers 
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Death Tax on Income Bond 
Issued by Insurer Sustained 





Dec a imilar Minnesota Supreme Court Holds It Liable to 
lared S Levy Even If Ordinary Policies Exempt 





Registration of the Brand 
*Ammo-Phos-Ko’ Cancell- 
ed on Petition of Owner 

- Of Mark ‘Nitrophoska’ 


AmeRtcan Cyanamip COMPANY 
v. 
’ Synruerrc Nrraocen Propucts Corpora- 


TION. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2986. 
from the Commissioner of Patents. 
Cancellation No. 2021. 
H. C. Brerman for appellant; Cuaries H. 
Porrer and James F. Prerce for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 31, 1932 





GranaM, Presidi: Judge—The a lant, 
American Cyanamid Company, on y ; 
1928 red the registration of a trade 


, procu 

mark in the United States Patent Office, on 
an application filed Jan. 6, 1928. This trade 
mark consisted of the word “Ammo-Phos-Ko,” 
arranged in a curve, with a representation 
of a human hand grasping “flashes of light- 
ning,” immediately thereunder, and was used 
on mixed fertilizer. 

The appellee filed petition for cancellation, 
claiming the use of the trade mark “Nitro- 
phoska” at the time of filing the petition 
and for a riod long jor to Dec. 7, 1927, 
on mixed fertilizer. e appellee also set 
up and relies upon the registration of this 
mark by its predecessor in business, I. G. 
Parbenindustrie Aktiengeselischaft, on June 
28, 1927, on its application filed Dec. 18, 1926. 

Both jes took testimony and it clearly 
ap, that the goods marketed by the ap- 
pellant and appellee are of the same descrip- 
tive properties, and that the business con- 
ducted by said parties is competitive. It 
further appears that on Oct. 20, 1914, appel- 
lant procured stration of the mark 
- “Phos,” on its application filed June 
22, 1914, which mark was used by it on a 
two-element fertilizer, containing nitrogen 
and phosphorus, from that time until the 


present. 
++ + 


There is a considerable amount of testi- 
mony in the record, and discussion relative 
to actual confusion, but, in view of our con- 
clusions herein, this matter need not be fur- 
ther disc a 

The Examiner of Interferences dismissed 
the petition. On appeal to the Commissioner 
this decision was reversed and an order en- 
tered cancelling the registration. 





Several points are presented for our con- 
sideration. It is first argued that there is 
mo such similarity between the words 


“Ammo-Phos-Ko” and “Nitrophoska,” as to 
be likely to cause confusion. The Patent 
Office tribunals differed in their conclusions 
on this point. : 

We are clearly of opinion that the Com- 
missioner was correct in his conclusion that 
confusion would result from the use of those 
two marks in competitive trade. The same 
impression would doubtless be created upon 
the mind of the ordinary purchaser of fer- 
tilizer by these marks. The last two syllables 
have precisely the same sound. The words 
convey the same meaning, namely, a com- 
bination of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the words “ammonia” and “nitrogen” indi- 
cate the same plant food. Practically every 
farmer, in these days, knows this. The pur- 
chaser of a three-element fertilizer would, 
therefore, almost certainly be confused by 
the similarity of sound, appearance, and 
meaning of these marks. All these factors 
should be considered. Federal Mill & Elev, 
Co. v. Pillsbury, etc., 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
1353, 49 F (2d) 1942. The law does not re- 
quire that the purchaser should carefully 
dissect and analyze the marks. The Apex 
Elec. Mfg. Co. v. Landers et al., 17 C. C. P. A. 


(Patents) 1184, 41 F (2d) 99; Celotex Co. v. 
Millington, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1484, 49 
F (2d) 1053. 


>: + *> 


It is argued that the petitioner should not} 
be given the relief it ks here because of 
the fact that the appellant entered the field 
long prior to the appellee with its mark 
4, -Phos”; that appellee, in adopting the 
mark “Nitrophoska,” adopted a mark which 
Was deceptively similar to that of appellant. 

We are unable to discern wherein this con- 
stitutes a proper subject of rebuttal on the 
part of appellant. The validity of appellee’s 
registration of its mark ‘“Nitrophoska” will 
be assumed for the eo of this proceed- 
ing. We have so held in opposition proceed- 
ings, and no reason appears why the same 

e should not be applied to cancellation 
proceedings, where the registered mark in 
question is not sought to be cancelled. Cel-| 
anese Corp. v. Vanity Fair, etc. 18 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) 958, 47 F (2d) 373; Walgreen Co. v. 
Godefroy Mfg. Co., 19 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
—, F (2d) —, and cases therein cited. 

It is quite earnestly contended that the 
burden rested upon the petitioner in this/ 
case to establish by facts appearing in the 
record that it was damaged by the registra-| 
tion of appellant’s mark; that such proof 
must be proof of actual, not possible or theo- 
retical damage; that no such proof appears 
in the record, and that, hence, the petitioner 
has failed to establish its case. In this con-/| 
nection, appellant’s counsel calls attention to 
the difference in language between the statu- 
tory provisions for opposition to, and can- 
cellation of, registration of trade marks. | 
Sections 6 and 13, Trade Mark Act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905, as amended. In the first of | 
said sections, providing for opposition, one/| 
may oppose “who believes he would be dam- 
aged.” In the second, providing for can- 
cellation, a petition may be filed by one who| 
shall “deem himself injured.’’ This latter) 
language, it is argued, requires a different | 
degree of progf, namely, proof of actual dam- | 
age, than is — Nd = first. | 


Sroemaker, in his work on Trade Marks, { 
Vol. Il, p. 936, makes the following statement, 
which fairl states the apparent intent of 
the various provisions of this trade-mark act: 

“Cancellation proceedings are. similar, in a 
great many respects, to interferences and to 
oppositions. The same issues of priority, | 
similarity of marks, character of the goods 
to which the marks are applied, etc., may) 
arise in each of these proceedings. In an 
interference one party must be an applicant | 
for registration and the other parties either | 
applicants for registration or owners of reg-| 
istrations; in an opposition proceeding one | 
party must be an applicant for registration | 
while the position of the other party with 
respect to his claiming a trade mark is not 
essential; in a cancellation proceeding one} 
party must be the owner of a registered trade 
mark. The purpose of an interference is to| 
decide a conflict between rival claimants, of 
an opposition to prevent the registering of a/| 
trade mark, and of cancellation to remove a/| 
registration already effected.” 

his court, in considering each such can- 
eellation proceedings as have come before it, 
has applied similar rules of construction as 
are applied in opposition proceedings. Cases 
in point are Model Brassiere Co. v. Bromley- 
Shepard Co., 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1294, 49 
F (2d) 482; Armstrong C. & I. Co. v. Banner 
Rock Prod. Co., 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1367, 
49 F. (2d) 971; United Shoe M. Corp. v 
Compo S. M. Corp., 19 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
—, 69 (FP) 2d 292; Buckeye Soda Co. v. Oakite 
Prod. 19 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 56 F. 
(2d) 462. 

So similar in character is the nature of the 
proceedings, that we have held that an issue 
which was or might have been raised and de- 
termined in an opposition proceeding consti- 
tutes res adjudicata in a subsequent cancella- 
tion proceedings, Am. Fruit Growers v. Braad- 
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SraTe £X REL MartIN E. THORNTON ET AL., 
Executors UNDER THE Last WILL OF JOSEPH 
M. THORNTON, DECEASED. 

Vv. 

Prosate Court of Ramsey County AND AL- 
BIN S. PEARSON, JUDGE. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 

No. 186. 

On writ of certiorari to the Probate Court 

of Ramsey County. 
O’Brien, Horn & Srrincer for relators; 
Henry N. Benson, Attorney General of 
Minnesota, and Jonn F, Bonner, Assist- 
and Attorney General of Minnesota, for 
respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 17, 1932 

Hout, J.—Certiorari to the probate court of 
Ramsey County to review its orders imposing 
and fixing the amount of a succession tax 
arising out of certain contracts issued to the 
decedent by three insurance companies. 

Relators, the executors of the estate of 
Joseph M. Thornton, deceased, present for 
decision the question whether the rights of 
the beneficiaries to succeed to the sums of 
moneys On so-called annuity imsurance con- 
tracts or policies, issued to deceased, are sub- 


ject to the succession tax law of this State. 
The facts were stipulated and condensed 


are as follows: Each of three life insurance | 


companies, authorized to do business in this 
State, issued, during the first part of 1931, 
so-called annuity policies or contracts to 
Joseph M. Thornton, who thereafter, on July 
1, 1931, died testate. At the time these con- 
tracts were issued Thornton paid to each 
company the sum of $30,000. No future pay- 
ments or premiums were required. None of 
the contracts contemplated any segregation 
of assets applicable to or securing the pay- 
ments to be made under the contracts, but 
the sums above named paid by Thornton be- 
came the absolute property of the company 
receiving the same. 
eo 


Each company agreed to pay Thornton an- 
nually a specified sum, beginning with the 
year 1932. The sum so agreed to be paid each 
year was $900 by one company, $1, by an- 
other, and $980 by the third. Besides these 
annuities the companies agreed that, during 
Thornton’s lifetime, there would be guaran- 
teed earnings on the sums paid in equal to 
312 per cent, and that he would be paid such 
additional amount as might be allocated to 
him by the board of directors of each com- 
pany out of interest earnings in excess of 314 
per cent. 

Old line life insurance companies issue level 
premium policies in which ey agree to ac- 
count to the policyholder for his proportion- 
ate share of the divisible surplus. The amount 
so accounted for is called a dividénd and may 
be taken in cash by the policyholder. This 
dividend varies with the success of the com- 
pany. In such companies, the amount in- 
cluded in the premium, to provide the proper 
reserve, is based upon the assumption that 
the company will earn at least 3 per cent on 
its reserve. 

The policy contracts here involved are not 
what are ordinarily known as annuity con- 
tracts in which a definite annual sum is to 
be paid the annuitant during his life or the 
life of some other person named in the con- 
tract and in which such annual payments 
absorb portions of the principal. 

The annual rate of interest earned by the 
companies upon their total investments ex- 
ceeded 5 per cent up to the time these con- 
tracts were issued and it seemed probable 
that the annuities to be paid under this type 


comynon to all life insurance, and so is the 
right to cancel the contract and receive the 
full cash surrender value thereof, and also 
the right to borrow and hypothecate the con- 
tract or policy. 

The amounts paid the beneficiaries was 
$94,712.99. There were here no annuity pay- 
ments, for Thornton died before the year in 
which such were to be paid, and under the 


| contracts the beneficiary in addition to the 


$30,000 were entitled to receive a sum equal 
to the single premium paid less annuity pay- 


ments. 

-~+ + 
Each company assumed the following risks. 
If the insured died before the time of making 
the first payment, the company agreed to 
pay to the beneficiaries the total amount of 
the premium paid, and the risk of the small 
earnings and depreciation and loss on its 
investment, the result of which might be that 
the company would be required to make dur- 
ing Thornton’s lifetime, a larger annual pay- 
ment than it earned and, upon Thornton's 
death, pay to the beneficiaries an amount in 
excess of the benefits accruing to it from the 
premium paid. 
The contracts are made part of the stipula- 
tion. These are very lengthy and need not 
be noted, except as to provisions deemed im- 
portant to determine the question for decision. 
Among these are that the $30,000 Thornton 
paid to each company it agreed to repay to 
him at any time during his lifetime, upon 90 
days notice. He also reserved the right to 
change beneficiaries. No physical examination 
seems to be required of the one who pays the 
consideration for such contracts. 
Relators maintain that these contracts have 
all the features of the ordinary life insurance 
policies, and hence are not subject to the 
State transfer or succession tax. Ordinary 
life insurance policies after being in force 
for a short time have a cash surrender value, 
a loan value, and the insured usually has the 
right to change beneficiaries and to assign 
the policy. Like features are found in the 
contracts here involved. Great reliance is 
placed on Tyler v. Treasurer, 226 Mass. 306. 
The policies there were ordinary life insur- 
ance, and we find no provision in our inherit- 
ance or succession tax law designed to im- 
pose a tax upon the insurance payable to 
the beneficiaries named in such policies, and 
assume, without so deciding, that the Legisla- 
ture did not intend to reach them. 

+~+ + 
New York courts also construe their in- 
heritance tax statute as not intended to 
cover the proceeds received by beneficiaries 
named in the ordinary life insurance policies. 
In the Matter of Voorhees, 171 N. Y. Supp. 
859, affirmed in 193 N. Y. Supp. 168; In re 
Einstein's Estate, 186 N. Y. Supp. 931, affirmed 
in 193 N. Y. Supp. 931. The attorney general 
insists that Chase Natl. Bank v. United States, 


| 278 U. S. 327, and In re Will of Allis, 174 Wis. | 
To this we 


527, are decisive of this case. 
can not assent. 

The Federal statute specifically imposes a 
tax upon “the amount receivable by the 
executor as insurance under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life; and to 
the extent of the excess over $40,000 of the 
amount receivable by all other beneficiaries 
as insurance under policies taken out by de- 
cedent upon his own life.” (Section 402 (f) 
Rev. Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 278). 

The Wisconsin statute provides: ‘Insurance 
payable upon the death of any person shall 
be deemed a part of his estate for the pur- 
pose of the tax, and shall be taxable to the 
person or persons entitled thereto.” 
inheritance or succession tax statute, as 
now stands, does not 
nary life insurance. 7 

Although the contracts here in question 
have features in common with ordinary life 
insurance policies their true effect and scope 
are vastly different. It cannot well be denied 
that the $90,000 Thornton paid to these com- 
| panies remained virtually at his disposal, use, 
and control as long as he lived and passed ai 
his death to the beneficiaries he named. 

True, the money he paid became the prop- 
erty of the companies, but they guaranteed 
to him a certain percentage of earnings 
thereon each year and agreed to pay him 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


it 
in terms cover ordi- 





land, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents 790, 45 F (2d) 
443; Williams Oil-O-Matic H. Corp. v. The 
Butler Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 934, 39 F. 
(2d) 683. 

~+ + 


It is true, as announced in some of these 
cases, that damage must be shown in cancel- 
lation proceedings. But there can be no doubt 
that damage is established by the proof in 
this case. The appellee was using its regis- 
tered mark in interstate commerce at the 
time its petition for cancellation was filed. 
These are sufficient facts from which damage 
will be assumed. 

The decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents is affirmed. 

Garrett, J., specially concurring.—From the 
facts shown in the record in this case I agree 
that cancellation of appellant's mark is proper. 
It seems to me, however, that the trend of the 
opinion of the honored Presiding Judge is to 
the effect that one seeking cancellation of a 
trade mark is under no greater burden than 
an opposer to a registration. I am not pre- 
pared at this time definitely to hold that such 
is the law. The difference ‘in language of the 
respective sections of the statutes, dealing with 
oppositions and cancellations, while slight, is 
possibly significant, particularly when it is 
remembered that valuable trade may have 
been built up under a registered mark, which 
may be seriously affected by the cancellation 
of that mark. 

So far as I am concerned, the particular 


specified annuities each year together with 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 23, 7932 


Rockford Dairy, Incorporated. Docket No 
40349. 

Petitioner, in a “reorganization” 
within section 203 of the Revenue Act 
of 1924, received under the plan of 
reorganization, bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness of the new corpora- 
tion in place of bonds held by it in 
the old, these securities being of less 
face value than those surrendered. 
Held, that petitioner sustained no de- 
ductible loss upon the exchange and 
is not entitled to a deduction of the 
difference in face value of the securi- 
ties under section 234(a)(5) as a debt 
ascertained to be practically worthless. 

M. & F. Holding Corporation. 
47843. 

Expenditfires connected with pro- 

curing and accomplishing a long-term 


| 


| 


| 





subject matter herein pointed out remains an 
open question to be considered when occasion 
arises. 


lease should be prorated over the term 
of the lease. 


of contracts will exceed 5 per cent in the | 
future. Except what is known as business | 
insurance, the right to change beneficiaries is | 


But our 


Docket No, 


such -dividends as might be earned and allo- 
cated to the fund his $90,000 helped to create. 
So long as he lived he had the right upon 
notice to have $90,000 returned. 

It seems to us this $90,000, under these con- 
tracts, stand ae in the same relation to 
him as if he had deposited that amount in a 
bank under a contract similar to one of these. 
There would be an obligation to pay the 
whole sum paid or deposited to him, if de- 
manded in his lifetime, and to pee een 
beneficiaries upon his death. This obligation 
was an estate or property right of his to 
which the beneficiaries named succeeded at 
his death, and is subject to the tax. . 

An examination of the various provisions of 
the contracts before us strongly suggests that 
the reason for their coming into existence 
was the desire to evade the expense of pro- 
bating estates and the burden of the succes- 
sion tax. Quite a saving can be made in this 
manner if a person is in position to convert 
his estate into cash and pay it all to a re- 
sponsible corporation upon its agreement to 
pay a stipulated annuity each year during life 
and certain dividends, or to pay back the 
whole amount paid in whenever desired. The 
law will look behind the name of contracts— 
these so-called insurance policies—and ascer- 
tain their scope and purpose to determine 
whether or not they come within the opera- 
tion of the succession tax. 

It is also suggested that these contracts 
have some of the characteristics of a trust, 
the settlor reserving to himself the whole 
beneficial use thereof during life to which use 
the beneficiaries succeed upon his death, and 
we are cited to In re Estate of Rising, —— 
Minn. ——, 242 N. W. 459 (filed April 22, 1932). 
The analogy is not, of course, perfect, for it 
was stipulated that the money paid in became 
the property of the companies. 

But technically these contracts are not in- 
surance policies, and can not escape the tax 
as such. They are, to say the least, annuity 
contracts. Decisions as well as statutes make 
a distinction between the two. The court in 
Commonwealth v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
254 Pa. 510, says: “Insurance as generally un- 
derstood is an agreement to indemnify 
against loss in case property is damaged or 
destroyed by fire, or to pay a specified sum 
upon the death of the insured, or upon his 
reaching a a + 


An annuity is generally understood as an 
agreement to pay a specified sum to the an- 
nuitant annually during life. The considera- 
tion for an insurance contract is generally 
spoken of as a premium, which is payable 
annually, seimannually, monthly, or weekly. 
The consideration for an annuity is not gen- 
erally regarded as a premium and is usually 
covered by a single payment.” 

The Pennsylvania law subjected foreign in- 
surance companies doing business in that 
State to a tax upon the premiums received, but 
the court held that moneys paid to such com- 
panies as consideration for annuity con- 
tracts not so taxable. Cuthbert v. North 
American Life Assurance Co. 24 Ont. Rep. 511, 
holds that an annuity contract is not a life 
insurance policy. Peo; ex rel. Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. Co. v. Knapp, 184 N. Y. Supp. 
345, holds that the State tax to be paid upon 
premiums collected by insurance companies 
does not apply to the consideration paid for 
annuity contracts. 

Our statute, section 3410, Mason’s St. 1927, 
has the distinction in mind. It may be here 
added that the contracts in the case at bar, 
are more than annuity contracts. There is 
some risk like in insurance connected with 
the latter. The company stands to gain if 
the annuitant should die before he attains 
his expectanty age, and lose if he long sur- 
| vives such age. Whereas under these con- 
| tracts the amount paid in or deposited is al- 
ways for the use and at the disposal of the 
one who paid it so long as he lives, and passes 
to the beneficiaries at his death. 

The slight increase in the amounts payable 
to the beneficiaries by reason of Thornton's 
death before any annuity fell due has no im- 
portant bearing on the decision. 

The writ is discharged and the orders of 
the probate court are affirmed. 


Bequest to Hospital Held 
Exempt From State Levy 


Olympia, Wash., June 23. 
A bequest to a hospital is exempt 
from the Washington inheritance tax, 


even though the hospital makes regular 
charges against all patients, the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court has held. The case 
is entitled In re Estate of Rust. Under 
the law, bequests for chaitable purposes, 
including “maintenance of sick and 
maimed” are exempt the court observed. 

If the hospital were privately managed 
looking to private profit, the gift would be 
taxable, the decision said. However, the 
mere fact that the corporation itself may 
} make a profit, does not preclude it from 
being a charitable institution when there 
are no such stockholders to share such 
profit. 











Tax Reduction Program 
Formulated in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 23. 
Bills have been, prepared to make ef- 
fective the tax reduction program which 


will be considered at the special session 
of the Indiana Legislature, convening July 
7, according to State Senator Joe Rand 
Beckett. The bills embody changes touch- 
ing all governmental spending agencies 
within the State and are designed to open 
the way for a $45,000,000 to $50,000,000 re- 
duction in public expenditures, Senator 
Beckett said. 


| 





Maine Income Is Reduced 
From Telephone Companies 


Augusta, Me., June 23. 


Telephone companies doing business in 
Maine will pay to the State in excise taxes 
this year $351,481.20, according to the 
commitment made by the State Tax As- 
sessor, Frank H. Holley, and presented to 
the Commissioner of the Treasury, Louis 
H. Winship, for collection. 

The 1932 taxes are $3,468.70 less than 
the taxes paid by the telephone companies 
jlast year. 





Louisiana to Levy Tax 
On Insurance Premiums 


Baton Rouge, La., June 23. 


Governor Allen has just signed the bill 
(H. 252) which provides a tax of approx- 
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Broker Charged 
At Inquiry With 
Unloading Stock 


Senate Committee Is Told 
That Investment House 


Sold Securities While Urg 
ing Her to Buy 








{Continued from Page 1.1 


any quotation of the particular securi- 
ties at which any sales were made. e 
said Otis salesmen were advised each 
morning of the “bid” at the opening of 
the market, and used that figure all day 
in their selling operations. The “bid” was 
described by the investigator as always 
higher than the market. 

Miss Roberts told the Committee how 
she- had dealt with Hayden, Stone and 
Company from about 1916 because she 
thought they were reliable. When their 
customers’ man, Richard Hoyt, who later 
became manager, urged her to buy Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and West Indies stock, she said, 
he assured her “it is good, because it is 
a house stock.” 

Records were produced to show that 
while the price of the stock was declinin 
from above $100 at which Miss Roberts 
had bought to-about $30 a share, the firm 
was disposing of its holdings. The wit- 
ness asserted that “they persuaded the 
public to hold on until they (the firm 
members) got out from under.” 

Miss Roberts related also how she had 
sought advice from “well-known lawyers 
and brokers” in her effort to have the 
firm disciplined, and how the answer had 
invariably been that they dared not lend 
her assistance for they wouid be ostra- 
cized in so doing. She decided then, she 
continued, to tell the story to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency so 
that all of the facts could be knowp. The 
origin of the controversy, she said, was 
in 1920. 

After the testimony of the two wit- 
nesses, Mr. Stock presented further docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the opera- 
tions of William Fox, New York theater 
owner, placing in the record evidence of 
the Fox “campaign” to sell its stock 
through selling efforts in his own theaters. 

This evidence included full page ad- 
vertisements in newspapers where Fox 
theaters were situated and copies of 
speeches made through the sound equip- 
ment in connection with motion picture 
shows. . 

“They went further than that,” Mr. 
Stock added. “In every city,.a distin- 
guished citizen was used to make a speech 
about the integrity of William Fox and 
his theatrical chain. In New York, they 
obtained the services of Mayer Walker. 
Other persons of like prominence were 
used in other cities.” 

Mr. Stock declared that the Fox stock 
“collapsed” along with other quotations in 
the 1929 stock market crash, but gave it 
as his opinion that it would have col- 
lapsed anyway because of the condition of 
the company. In this connection, he said | 
the company estimates as to earnings of 
the Fox companies had been constantly 
misleaditlig and offered estimates of news- 
papers and other disinterested agencies 
in support of his statement. 








Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 


excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Alpha phi. The history of Alpha phi interna- 
tional fraternity (1872-1930). 360 p., illus. | 
N. Y., Century co., 1931. 32-5572 


Black Elk, Oglala Indian. Black Elk speaks; | 
life story of holy man of Ogalala Sioux as| 
told to John G. Neihardt (Flaming Rainbow). | 
280 p., illus. N. ¥., W. Morrow & co., 1932. 

32-5359 

Brisbane, Arthur. Was Mrs. Eddy zu 

Arthur Brisbane sagte; die beruhmte un- 
terredung des bedeutenden schriftstellers 
mit der entdeckerin und grunderin der 
Christlichen wissenschaft. 63 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Mass., Christian science pub. soc., 1931. 

32-5567 

Brooks, James W. George Washington's 
travels, by ...and U. 8. comm. for celebra- | 
tion of two hundredth anniversary of birth/| 
of George Washington. 64 p., illus. Wash., 
D. C., Amer, highway educl. bur., 1932. 

32-5356 

Camm, F. J. Model aeroplanes and airships, | 

with special chapters on gliders, helicopters, | 


wing-flapping models, kites, and full-size| 
gliding. 96 p., illus. Lond., G. Newnes, | 
Itd., 1931, . 32-1813 
Caussade, Jean P. de. On prayer; spiritual 


instructions on various states of prayer ac-| 
cording to doctrine of Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, by ... Tr. into English by Algar 
Thorold. 286 p. lLond., Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1931. 32-5570 | 
Cox, Philip W. L. Principles of secondary! 
education, by ...and Forrest E. Long. 620) 
P., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1932. 
32-5574 
Du Mont, Philip A. Birds of Polk county, 
Iowa. 72 p., illus. Des Moines, Ia., Des | 
Moines Audubon soc., 1931. 32-1512 | 
Essad, bey. Stalin; career of a fanatic, by 
. .. tr. from German by Huntley Paterson. 
391 p. Viking press, 1932. 32-5362 | 
Grundy, John B. C. Brush up your German | 
(Frische dein deutsch auf!) by . 111 p., 
illus. N. Y., Brentano’s, inc., 1931. 32-5387 | 
Guiton, Paul. Switzerland, northern and| 
eastern. (The picture guides.) 224 p., illus. | 
Boston, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1931. 
32-26257 
Jones, Rufus M. Mysticism and democracy in 
English commonwealth; William Belden 
Noble lectures delivered in Harvard univ., 


1930-1931. 184 p. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard univ. press, 1932. 32-5568 
Karsner, David. Silver Dollar; story of the 
Tabors. 354 p. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1932. 

32-5360 | 

Knox, John. “He whom a dream hath pos- 
sessed’; some aspects of art of religious liv- 
ing. lp. N. Y., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 
1932. 32-5569 
Lewis, Wm. M. From a college platform; ad- 
dresses by... 294 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 
Dial press, 1932. 32-5571 
Lindsey, Mary. Historic homes and land- 
marks of Alexandria, Va. 52 p., illus. Alex- 


andria, Va., Newell-Cole co., inc., 1931. 
32-5355 
Lyfor@, Carrie A. School dormitory, adminis- 





imately 1.7 per cent on life insurance 
premiums, 1.75 per cent on casualty in- 
surance premiums and 2 per cent on fire 
insurance premiums. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Md.—22d Ann. Rept. of Bank Comr. to Gov. 
Albert C. Ritchie, Showing condition of 
State Banks, Trust Companies and Sav- 
ings Institution, f. yr. ended Feb. 1, 1932. 
Annapolis, 1932. 

Ky.—Rept. of Civil and Criminal Cases De- 
cided by Court of Appeals, Vol. 241, Robt. 
G. Higdon, Reporter, a 29, 1931, to Jan. 
15, 1932, Frankfort, 1932. 

Calif.—Premium List, Rules and Regulations 
of 78 Calif. State Fair, directed by Agricl. 
Soc. at Sacramento, Sept. 3, to Sept. 10, 
1932. Sacramento, 1932. 

La.—10th Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, c. yrs. 1930, 1931. Baton Rouge, 1932. 

Oreg.—2ist Ann. Rept. of State Forester to 
Gov., c. yr. 1931. Salem, 1932. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Agric. f. yr 
ended Nov. 30, 1931 Pub. Doc, No. 123 
Boston, 1932, 

Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Retirement, f. yr. 
ended Nov. 30, 1931, Dept. of Treasurer and 
Receiver-General. Pub. Doc. No. 99. Boston, 


1932, 

Utah—23rd Ann. Rept. of Ins.| Dept. J. G. 
McQuarrie, Com, of Ins., c. yr. 1931. Salt 
Lake City, 1932. 

N. ¥.—Ann. Rept. of Maj. Gen. Franklin W. 
Ward, Adj. Gen., yr. 1931. Legisl. Doc, 
(1932), No. 8. Albany, 1932. 

Minn.—13th Ann. Feed Bull. by H. A. Halvor- 
son, Chemist in Charge Div. of Feed and 
Fertiiizer Control, Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy and Food, 1931. St. Paul, 1932. 

Fla.—35th Ann. Rept. of Railroad Comm., 

) yr. 1931. Tallahassee, 1932. 








trative and educl. problems. 200 p. Bos- 
ton, M. Barrows & con., 1932. 32-5573 
Price, Lawrence M. Reception of English 
literature in Germany. 596 p. Berkeley, 
Calif., Univ. of Calif. press, 1932. 32-5370 
Proctor, Arthur M. Safeguarding school 
board’s purchase of architects’ working 
drawings. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1931.) 138 p., illus. N. Y¥., Teachers college. 
Columbia univ., 1931. 32-5575 
Robinson, Herbert 8S. English Rhakesperlan 
criticism in 18th century. 300\p. N. Y., 
H. W. Wilson co., 1932. 32-5369 


Smith, John P. Genealogists’ atlas of Lan- 
cashire. 76 p. Liverpool, H. Young & sons, 
1930. 32-5363 

Tatsch, Jacob H. Facts about George Wash- 
ington as freemason. 3d ed. 100 p., illus. 


N. Y., Macoy pub. & masonic supply co., 


1932. 32-5358 
Thomas, Alfred B., ed. and tr. Forgotten 
frontiers; study of Spanish Indian policy 


of Don Juan Bautista de Anza, gov. of N. 
M., 1777-1787; from original documents in 
archives of Spain, Mexico and New Mexico; 
tr. into English. (Civilization of Amer. In- 
dian.) 420 p. Norman, Univ. of Okla. press, 
1932, 32-5283 
Tuck, Ralph. Lead-zine deposit at Geneva 
lake, Ontario. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell 
univ., 1930.) p. 295-313, illus. Urbana, Ill., 
1931. 32-5268 
Holmes, Mabel D. George Washington, soul of 
a nation, his complete life story, by ae 
with an introduction by W. Herbert Burk. 
Illustrated with original drawings, maps, 
photographs, and reproductions of paintings 
by famous artists. 385 p., illus. Philadel- 

phia, The John C. Winston co., 1932. 
32-5285 


U. S. Surgeon-general’s office. United States 
army X-ray manual, authorized by surgeon- 
general of the army. 2d ed., rewritten and 
edited by Lt. Col. H. C. Pillsbury, M. C.,, 
U. 8S. A. 482 p., illus. N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 





1932, 32-5148 | 
Winton, Andrew L. Structure and composi- 

tion of foods, by ... and Kate B. Winton. 
} 1 v., illus. N. ¥., J. Wiley & sons, 1932. 


32-5261 
account of 


| United States in world affairs; 


—« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BROKERS=Regulation—Liability of surety on statutory bond—Broker’s purchase 
of stock as brokerage transaction—Purchase as fiscal agent of corporation—Validity 
of statute— 

Where a California stock broker licensed as such under’ the California Corporate 
Securities Act purchased a block of stock of a corporation of which he was the 
fiscal agent for the purpose of preventing the sale of such stock on the open 
market at“a reduced price and thereby protect the proposed market price of the 
remainder of the stock of the corporation which he was endeavoring to promote, 
the seller of the stock could recover the unpaid balance of the purchase price 
from the surety on the bond of the broker, executed under such act to secure the 
broker's faithful and honest performance of “all obligations and undertakings in 
the purchase and sale of securities.” The surety contended that the transaction 
was not a broker’s transaction within the meaning of the Corporate, Securities Act 
but was merely a sale of the stock to the broker not in her capacity as a broker 
but as a principal buyer and that the act, ff construed to apply to such a private 
transaction, would be void because not a regulation in the interest of the public. 
The court held that the broker purchased the stock in the course of his regular 
broker’s business, that the fact that\the relation of principal and agent did not 
exist between the seller of the stock and the broker was immaterial so long as the 
broker was acting strictly in his capacity as such and not in his individual capacity, 
that the surety was liable to the seller for the unpaid purchase price and that the 
act so construed is a valid exercise of the police power. 

Walsh v. Standard Accident Insurance Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 14587, June 
3, 1932. 











CRIMINAL LAW—Trial—Opening statement by defendants before introduction of 
prosecution’s testimony—Violation of defendants’ constitutional rights— 

The action of a Federal district court, in requiring the defendants in a criminal 
case to state their defense to the jury after the opening address of the prosecuting 
attorney and before the introduction of the Government’s evidence, although un- 
usual in Federal courts was not an infringement on the defendants’ constitutional 
protection against being compelled to testify against themselves or a violation of 
their constitutional right to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation 
and to be confronted with witnesses against them. In stating their defense to the 
jury before the Government had proved its case they suffered no lack ef informa- 
tion as to the nature of the accusation since they had been fully informed by the 
indictment and the opening statement of the prosecuting attorney. Their right 
to be confronted with witnesses against them was accorded them before the case 
was submitted to the jury. 

Savitt et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 3, Nos. 4743, 4753, June 13, 1932. 





PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search without warrant—Searches incident 
to arrest—Arrest without warrant— 

Prohibition agents who observed certain persons loading a truck in the driveway 
of premises with intoxicating liquor from the cellar of the house and followed 
them into the cellar where there was a large quantity of liquor in plain view were 
authorized to arrest them without a warrant. The act of loading the liquor on 
the truck was the first step in the crime of transporting the liquor. Such crime is 
a felony and the arrest without the warrant was therefore lawful. As an incident 
to the arrest the prohibition agents were empowered to search the entire premises 
including garages in the rear of the house not physically connected therewith but 
within the curtilage. The garages were entered by means of keys found in the 
pockets of one of the persons arrested. The search was not unlawful on the theory 
that it was an exploratory search. : 

United States v. For et al.; D. C., D. Mass., No. 11122, June 6, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 

“Ammo-Phos-Ko” Cased with hand grasping flashes of lightning) held deceptively 
similar to “Nitrophoska,” both used on mixed fertilizer; it is common knowledge 
that “ammonia” and “nitrogen” indicate same plant food—American Cyanamid 
Co. v. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 774, June 24, 
1932. 











TRADE MARKS—Cancellation— 

Validity of mark of opposer is assumed in oppostions and no reason appears why 
same rule should not be applied to cancellation proceedings where registered mark 
of petitioner for cancellation is not sought to be canceled——American Cyanamid Co. 
v. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 774, June 24, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS—Cancellation— 

In cancellation proceedings similar rules of construction are applied as in opposi- 
tion proceedings——American Cyanamid Co. v. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. 
(C. C. P. A.)—7 U. S. Daily, 774, June 24, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS— Cancellation—Res adjudicata—Opposition— 

An issue which was or might have been raised and determined in an opposition 
proceeding constitutes res adjudicata in subsequent cancellation proceedings.— 
American Cyanamid Co. v. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. (C. C. P. A.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 774, June 24, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS—Cancellation—Damage— 

Damages must be shown, in cancellation proceedings; petitioner was using its 
registered mark in interstate commerce at time petition for cancellation was filed; 
these are sufficient facts from which damage will be assumed.—American Cyanamid 
a v. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. (C. C. P. A.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 774, June 24, 
TRADE MARKS—Cancellation— 

A. Co. used and registered “Ammo-Phos” on two-element fertilizer containing 
nitrogen and phosphorus; thereafter 8S. Co. adopted, used and registered 
“Nitrophoska” on three-element fertilizer containing nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash; thereafter A. Co. adopted, used and registered “Ammo-Phos-Ko” on 
three-element fertilizer; “Ammo-Phos-Ko” canceled on petition of S. Co—Ameri- 


can Cyanamid Co. v. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. (C. C. P. A.—7 U.S. 
Daily, 774, June 24, 1932. 





State Taxation 


MINNESOTA—Inheritance tax—Insurance—Income bond— 

(By the court:) Assuming, but not deciding, that the insurance payable to the 
beneficiaries under ordinary life insurance policies is not subject to a succession 
tax, contracts issued by insurance companies, whereby in consideration of a lump 
sum paid, they guarantee to the payor that such sum will earn not less than a 
certain per cent per year, and agree to pay him during life a specified annuity 
each year, and to refund to him the lump sum paid in upon notice, and to pay 
to appointed beneficiaries said sum upon his death, are subject to succession tax— 
such contracts virtually being deposits for the use of the depositor during his life, 
and under his control, which pass to the beneficiaries upon his death—State ex 
rel. Thornton v. Probate Court. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 774, June 24, 1932. 


* 
Daily Record of 
( Ne 
Aviation 
3 in status: 
8681. To develop American air trans- 
port services over seas. Passed H. June 16. 
Reptd. to S. June 23. 
Bridges 
Changes in status: 
S. 1980. Lake Champlain, East Alburg, Vt. 
Passed 8. June 8. Reptd. to H. June 22. 
S. 4759. Missouri River, Florence, Nebr., 
Passed June 6. Reptd. to H. June 22. 
H. R. 12494. Amending act authorizing W\ 
Va. to operate bridges across streams and 


rivers within State and or across boundary- 
line streams or rivers of State. Reptd. to H. 


June 22. 
District of Columbia 
Bills tntroduced: 
R. 12768. Smith of Va. To authorize 
closing of portion of Va. Ave. SE; District of 
Columbia. 





w Measures Introduced 








Changes In Status 
person in interstate or foreign commerce, kid- 
(Poped or otherwise unlawfully detained. 

Passed S. June 8. Passed H. June 17. Ap- 

proved June 22. 

Bills introduced. 

S. 4923. Hastings. To amend act to estab- 
lish uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out U. S.; Judiciary. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12727. McFadden. To amend Natl. 
Defense Act so as to organize special Army 
reserve in which ex-service men may enlist 
for period of not to exceed one year; Military 


Affairs. 

H. R. 12769. McSwain (by request.) To 
provide addtl. authorization for acquisition 
of land in vicinity of Camp Bullis, Tex.; Mili- 


tary Affairs. 


On R 


Parks 
Changes in status: 

H. R, 12251. For conveyance of Portage En- 
try iagnsomes Reservation and blidgs. to 
Mich, for public park purposes. Reptd. to H. 
June 22. 

Bilis mtroduced: 

H. R. 12771. Weaver. To authorize Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to lend to 
States of N. C. and Tenn. certain funds for 
completion of Great Smoky Mountain Natl. 
Park; Banking and Currency. " 


Patriotic Observances 
Bills introducea: 

H. J. Res. 443. Ragon. Directing Pres. to 
prociate Oct. 11 of each year General Pu- 
aski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary. 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

S. 402: To restore homestead rights in 

Passed 8S. Apr. 25. Reptd. to H. 


Taxation 
Changes in status: 
H. J. Res. 439. To amend Revenue Act of 
1932, with respect to excise tax and States 


Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12775. Evans of Mont. To authorize 
purchase by Govt. of silver produced in U. 8.; 
for issuance of silver certificates in payment 
thereof; for coinage of such silver; Coinage, 
Weights and Measures. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

8. f Res. 124. For determination of claims 
for damages sustained by fluctuation of the 
water levels of Lake of Woods in certain cases. 
Passed S. June 8. Reptd. to H. June 22. 

Foreign Trade 
Bills introduced. 

H. R. 12772. Lonergan. To permit importa- 
tion of goods made by indentured labor only 
to extent necessary to supply American de- 
mands whith can not be met by American 
production; Ways and Means. 

Indians 
nm status: 
10927. Conferring jurisdiction on 
Court of Claims to adjudicate rights of Otoe 


certain case 
June 22 


Changes i 
H. R. 


}and Missouria tribes of Indians. Reptd. to } and subdivisions. Passed H. June 22. 
|H. June 22. Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11896. For expenses of Northern H. R. 12773. Chindblom. Amending title 3 


Cheyenne Indian Tribal Council and author- 
ized delegates of tribe. Reptd. to H. June 22. 
H. R. 8750. Relative to restrictions appli- 
cable to Indians of Five Civilized Tribes in 
Okla. Passed H. Apr. 11. Reptd. to S. June 22. 
Judiciary 
Changes in status: 
S. 1525. Forbidding transportation of any 


tions of Council on foreign relations.) 1 
v., illus. N. ¥., Pub. for Council on foreign 
relations by Harper & bros., 1932. 32-26065 


of Revenue Act of 1926 by adding new sec. for 
revaluation of depreciated estates; Ways and 
Means. 

H. J. Res. Vinson of Ky. To amend Rey- 
of Revenue Act of 1932, tncreasing temporarily 
stamp tax on sales of produce for future de- 
livery; Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 445. Vinson of Ky. To amend 
Revenue Act of 1932; Ways and Means, 


Veterans 








Bills introduced: 
8. 4925. Copeland. To reduce rate of in- 
terest on loans upon adjusted-service certifi- 


Virginia born presidents; addresses delivered| cates and to give such certificates a loan 
on occasions of unveiling busts of Virginia| value immediately upon issuance thereof; 
born presidents at old hall of House Of! pinance. 


delegates, Richmond, Va. comp. under ! 
auspices of and with introduction by Hon. 
Jno. Garland Pollard, gov. of Va. 232 p. 


H. R. 12770. Harlan. Authorizing employes 
of Veterans’ Administration to accept or re- 
ject quarters furnished, by Veterans’ Admin- 








Amer. foreign relatioris, 1931-. 
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Utility’s Profit 


From Security 


Sales Analyzed 


Transactions of Associated 
Gas and Electric System 
Outlined at Hearing of 
Trade Commission 








Profits arising through investments in 
funded securities made by the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company system were 
shown in evidence presented in a report 
forming the basis of testimony June 23 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
which is examining the financial phases 
of the system's operations. 

The report, prepared by Charles Nodder, 
examiner, and which has been introduced 
as evidence in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the system’s operations, disclosed 
that the investments in funded securities 
consisted for the most part of underlying 
company’s bonds which have been pur-® 
chased on the open market and (or) ac- 
quired through the exchange of Asso- 


'ciated Gas and Electric Company securi- 


ties. therefor. 

Several cases were also shown of the 
purchase of such securities directly from 
the subsidiary company itself. 


Disposal of Securities 


There appears to have been no con- 
sistent policy as to the taking of profit 
in the disposition of securities, according 
to the report, in most cases, securities 
after being acquired having been trans- 
ferred to the debtor corporations for can- 
cellation at par, or at the redemption 
price, if the bonds have been called. This 
has resulted in some profit in the trans- 
fer, although such profits have not been 
extensive, it was shown. 

In many cases, the report stated, se- 
curities have been disposed of at a book 
value and in other cases it is indicated 
that bonds have been transferred at prices 
in excess of cost. A summary of the in- 
vestments of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company in bonds during the period 1909 
to 1929 shows a net “write-up” or profit 
of $470,065, occasioned largely through 
transactions in Kentucky Public Service 
Company, New York State Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and Southern New York 
Power and Railway Corporation securities, 
it was disclosed. 


Profits From Exchanges 


The profit in Kentucky Public Service 
bonds, it was explained, arose principally 
through the exchange, par for par, of 5 
per cent bonds of that company for 6 per 
cent bonds of Kentucky-Tennessee Light 
and Power Company, or sales to the latter 
at par, their cost to Associated Gas and 
Electric having been at less than par. 
Intercompany profits on the disposition of 
Kentucky Public Service bonds aggregated 
$89,169, it was shown. 

Profits from the dealings in New York 
State Gas and Electric Corporation arose 
from the exchange of $1,295,000 par value 
of 5 per cent bonds for a like par value 
of 5% per cent bonds, the sale of part 
of the bonds received to bankers, and the 
profit on exchange of 6 per cent bonds 
for 5% per cent First Refunding Bonds, 
resulting in a net profit of $122,602, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“Write-ups” of Shares 

A summary of the investments by As- 

sociated Gas & Electric Company in the 
prefererd stocks of a number of subsidiary 
companies, the report showed, disclosed 
that in this class of securities during the 
years 1917 to 1929 there occurred a net 
“write-up” of $193,607, principally in the 
preferred shares of Kentucky Public Serv- 
ice Company and Penn Public Service 
Company (now Pennsylvania Electric 
Company). 
At the close of 1929, it was set forth, 
Associated Gas & Electric held $5,000,508 
in $7 preferred shares of General Gas 
& Electric Corporation and $4,188,400 in 
$7 preferred shares of New York State 
Electric & Gas Coropration. The stock 
of General Gas was borrowed from As- 
sociated General Electric Corporation as 
a result of a contract between this com= 
pany and Electric Securities Corporation 
whereby the latter purchased the $7 pre- 
ferred stock of General Gas at 108 under 
an agreement providing for the repur- 
chase of this stock by Associated Gas & 
Electric Company at any time at the price 
paid therefor. This preferred stock, ac- 
cording to the report, is the property of 
Associated General Electric Corporation 
and was loaned to Associated Gas for the 
transaction. 


Stock Reclassified 

The preferred stock of New York State 
Electric & Gas held by Associated Gas 
resulted from a reclassification of the 
former's capital stock in 1927. The pre- 
ferred stock was assigned a stated value 
of $100 per share and accordingly, As- 
sociated Gas set up the investment in this 
stock at $4,188,400, it was shown in the 
report. 

Further testimony relative to invest- 
ments carried through the investment ac- 
counts of subholding companies rather 
than through the investment accounts of 
Associated Gas and Electric Company was 
also given by the examiner. : 

Among these investments, a report sub- 
mitted by the examiner showed, is that 
of Rochester Central Power Corporation 
which is the holding company for a num- 
ber of operating companies serving a ter- 
ritory centering in Rochester, N. Y. This 
investment was acquired from the Empire 
Corporation in 1929 and was taken up on 
the books of Associated Electric Proper- 
ties at $69,385,305 which amount included 
a number of other securities and properties 
acquired in “basket” form. 

In the acquisition of the various prop- 
erties and securities comprising this 
“basket” transaction, according to t#® ex- 
aminer’s report, stocks of certain trans- 
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GOVERNMENF BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


New Publications, U. S. Bur. Mines—Monthl 
List 205, May 31, 1932, U. S. Dept. Gommasnmn, 
t Apply at Bur. 29-26048 
I’m Alone” Case, Diplomatic Correspondence 
Between Govts. of U. S. and Canada Con- 
cerning Sinking of the “I’m Alone,” and 
Opinion of Atty. Gen. W. D. Mitchell and 
Conventions of Jan. 23 and June 6, 1924, for 
Prevention of Smuggling of Intoxicating 
Liquors—Arbitration Ser. No. 2 (1), Pub. No. 
210, Dept. of State. Price, 10 cents. 
31-28797 
Diplomatic List—Pub. 325, June, 1932, U. 8. 
Dept. State. Price, 50 cents a year. 
10-1692 
Experiment Station Record—Vol. 66, No. 8, 
June, 1932, Office Experiment Stations, U. S. 
Dept. Agric. Price, $1.50 per year. 
Agrd-832 


Journal Agricultural Research—Vol. 44, No. 10, 

U. S. Dept. Agric. Pri¢e, $4 per year. 
Agrl3-1837 

Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 227, 
Organ. of Army, 1932, U. 8. War Dept. Apply 
at Dept. 

Polished Cotton Twine—Simplified Prac. Rec- 
ommendation R124-31, Bur. Standards, U. S, 
Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 

Port of Duluth-Superior, Minn. and Wis.— 
Lake Ser. No. 6, Bur, Operations, U. S. Ship- 
ping Board. Price, 50 cents. 

Oat Production in Alaska—Bull. No. 10, Office 
of Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Apply at Office. Agr32-619 

Development of Package-Bee Colonies—Tech. 
Bull. No. 309, June, 1932, Bur. Entomology, 
U. 8S. Dept. Agric. Apply at Bur. Agr32-618 

New Species of Cestode Crepidobothrium Am- 
grtemes From Amphiuma Tridactylum— 

0. 2926—From Proceedings of U. S. Natl, 
Museum, Vol. 81, Art. 3, pp. 1-3, pl. 1, Smith- 
sonian Insti., U. S. Natl Museum. Apply at 








N. ¥., Amer. book co., 1932. 32-5; istration; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Alsa Page 4 


Utility Operations| 
Are Investigated 


In West Virginia 


Reports of Financial Condi- 
tion of Every Utility Are 
Studied With View to Re- 


ducing Rates 


Charleston, W. Va., June 23. 

A special investigation of utility opera- 
tions with the intention of reducing some 
of the rates they charge is being under- 
taken by the State Public Service Com- 
misson. : 

Although the larger utilities, the Com- 
mission said in a formal statement an- 
nouncing the investigation, are now earn- 
ing from 3 to 5 per cent annually on their 


a capital investment, there are a few smaller 


firms whose profits are “greater than ap- 
pear to be justified under present con- 
ditions.” 

The Commission said that, because early 
in the year “it became apparent there was 
to be no immediate relief” from the pres- 
ent economic conditions, it called upon 
every utility under its jurisdiction to sub- 
mit a special report of capital investment, 
operating revenues, operating expenses, 
da@preciation charges, tax assessments for 
1931 and statements concerning any 
changes in salaries =~ — and the num- 

r of persons employed. 

a reports were analyzed by the 
commission statisticians and showed the 
earnings of both the, large and small utili- 
a the cases of the smaller utilities 
where the profits are in excess of those 
which appear to be fair under present 
conditions, the commission stated, a 
further investigation was ordered and 
conferences with officials of the companies 
held in which there was “a full and frank 
discussion of the problem of meeting the 
necessities of the public and the utility. 
Adjustments Facilitated 

This method and the policy of “across- 
the-table discussion,” the commission 
stated, “saves the great expense and loss 
of time incident to formal rate investiga- 
tions and usually results in adjustment 
of rates satisfactory to the legal and 
equitable requirement that charges 
against the public for monopolistic public 
utility service must be reasonable and just. 
The policy is not new, although the work 
has been speeded up since the first of 


most unusual conditions.” : 

For obvious reasons, the commission 
stated, these investigations have not been 
made public while pending because to do 
so would destroy the usefulness of a pro- 
cedure which depends for its success upon 
“free and candid discussion.” | 

Publicity would put the utility “in the | 
position of cautious resistance to any rate | 
reduction in many cases and would throw | 
the, whole question into a long and ex-| 
pensive re 

In line with the investigation, the com- 
mission has ordered a reduction in rates 
charged by the Bluefield Telephone Com- 
pany, of Bluefield. The commission held 
that because of certain operating econo- 
mies, the gross revenue of the company 
should be reduced by $56,000 a year, from 
$372,862.30 to $316,000. ‘The reductions 
will apply to the municipalities of Blue- 
field, Welch, Princeton, Bramwell, Davy, 
Matoaka, Keystone and Northfork. It} 
will be effective Aug. 1. 





Injuries to Relief Workers | 
Are Held Not Compensable | 


Salem, Oreg., June 23. 


Unemployed persons who are given cer- 
tificates by a voluntary relief commit- | 
tee entitling them to groceries and other 
necessities in return for work done upon 
city property, such as parks, streets, etc., 
are not within the Oregon workmen's 
compensation law, Attorney General I. H. 
Van Winkle has ruled in an opinion to 
the State Industrial Accident Commission. 

In order to constitute the status of either 
“employer” or “workman” under the 
statute, he said, it is necessary that there 
be a contract of employment between the 
employer and the workman. There is no 
contract of employment between the per- 
sons receiving relief and the city, it was 
held, merely because the city superin- 
tendent of streets supervises the work 
done by these men on public streets and 
parks. | 


Death From Sunstroke 
Held to Be Compensable 


Death from sunstroke sustained by an 
employe while at work in the open replac- 
ing the gutter on a street is an accidental 
injury arising out of and in the course of 
employment and is therefore compensa- 
ble, according to a recent decision of the | 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in the cases of Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. of New York, etc., et al. v. 
Burris, and Burris v. Hoage, Deputy 
Commissioner, etc. 

Because the deceased’s work required | 
him to remain exposed to the sun’s rays, | 
which was not true of the community 
generally, the court held his employment 
exposed him to a risk essentially arising 
out of the work. - 


Relationship of Orphanage 
To Inmate Is Construed | 


Raleigh, N. C., June 23. 

The relationship of an orphange to a 
minor inmate is not that of an employer | 
to an employe but rather in the sature of | 
that of a parent to a child, Industrial 
Commissioner T. A. Wilson held in a re- 
cent opinion which states that a child 
injured’ while at work under the direction 
of the orphanage management cannot re- | 
cover under the workmen’s compensation | 
act.. The fact that the minor was paid 
for his labor was held immaterial as it 
was “pin money.” 

Commissioner Wilson also held that ap- | 
prentice training furnished by the orphan- | 
age is not the type of apfrenticeship 
voming within the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act as the real motive is not to make 
financial gain but to furnish practical 
vocational training. | 





{ 


Limit on Loss Payments 
Questioned in Minnesota | 


St. Paul, Minn., June 23. | 

A by-law adopted by a township mu-, 
tual fire insurance company providing 
that “the insurance to be paid on build- 
ings in case of loss shall be the full! 
amount carried on such buildings, pro- | 
vided that the insurance is used in re-' 
building within two years” and “if not 80 | 
used, the company will only pay one-hait | 
of the amount carried,” is of very doubt- | 
ful validity, according to Assistant At-! 
torney General W. H. Gurnee. | 
Under the law, he said, this amendment | 


/the State Insurance Board, by the side 


| during the week ended June 11, accord- 
|ing to information supplied by Hugh L. 


| unreported. 
}men; pending; working conditions. 
| pending; working conditions. 


| ing wage. 


Rates for Gravel 
To Stand in Illinois 


State Commission Decides Not 
To Enforce Suspension as 
Previously Ordered 


Springfield, Ill, June 23.—Suspension 
of a proposal of the Toledo, Peoria &j 
Western Railroad to establish switching 
rates to apply on sand and gravel from 
the pit of the Kingston Lake Gravel Co., 
located southwest of Peoria, to Peoria was 
ordered vacated today by the [Illinois 


Commerce Commission, effective June 30. 

The Commission’s order followed ex- 
tensive hearings and a thorough inves- 
tigation of the case. In its order the 
Commission found that on the evidence 
presented it should not interfere with the 
plan of the T., P. & W. to establish 
rates in an effort to move more tonnage 
on its tracks in competition with other 
railroads and other forms of transporta- 
tion. ‘The railroad was fearful that if its| 
rate plan was destroyed the sand and 
gravel might be transported by barges | 
on the Illinois River. 

The Commission further held that so 
long as no positive showing of preference 
or discrimination or other violation of 
the law is made it should not interfere 
with the managerial discretion of the 
railroad company’s Officials in the estab- 
lishment of rates. 


Oklahoma Insurers 
To Test Authority to 
Issue ‘Valued Policies’ 


Right of Reciprocal Insur- 
ance Associations to Is- 
sue That Form of Policy 
Involved in Action 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 23. 


The State Insurance Board has pending 
before it for an early hearing a case de- 
signed to test the right of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies to write “valued 
policies” in the State of Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to Jess G. Read, State Insurance 
Commissioner and Board Chairman. 

He said the question arase in a com- 
plaint filed before the Insurance Board 
by Mott M. Key, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurors, against R. 
W. Drake, an agent representing the Con- 
solidated Underwriters of Kansas City, 
charged with issuing “valued polices” on 
automobiles, covering fire and theft. 


Stock Companies Protest 


Mr. Read said the Insurance Board has 
denied stock companies the right of is- 
suing that kind of policy, in the belief 
such a policy form is not permitted by the | 
insurance laws of Oklahoma. 

He said it is the contention of counsel 
for the defendants, Walter K. Chorn of 
Kansas City and the firm of McPherren 
and Mauer of Oklahoma City, that the 
general insurance statutes of Oklahoma 
are not applicable to reciprocal exchanges 
and that such a firm can issue a “valued 
policy” form if it desires. 

F. A. Rittenhouse, attorney for the 
Oklahoma Association of Insurors, con- 
tends the general statutes do apply and 
it is against Oklahoma insurance laws to 
write “valued polices.” 

Decide to Test Law 

Mr. Read said attorneys for both sides 
have entered into a stipulation to test 
the law, regardless of the final decision of 


losing to appeal to the State Supreme 
Court. 

The Insurance Commissioner explained | 
a “valued policy” is one agreeing to: pay 
the insured full value, or face value of the 
policy in case of loss of the automobile, 
in this case, by fire or theft. 

He said the law, as previously inter- | 
preted by the State Insurance Board, 
providing an Oklahoma standard form of | 
fire insurance policy (written right into} 
the statutes) which prescribes the actual | 
cash value of property at the time the 
loss or damage occurs along with proper 
allowance for depreciation, shall govern. 


Eighteen Controversies 


On Labor Are Adjusted | 


Twenty-two new labor disputes, nine of | 
which were adjusted, were submitted to 
the Department of Labor for settlement 


Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. Nine old cases were likewise con- 
cluded, one of which was a strike of 25,- 
000 San Francisco building tradesmen 
who objected to wage cuts. 

There were 40 strikes and 41 contro- 
versies awaiting Departmental action as 
the week closed. Following is a list of 
the new disputs furnished by Mr. Kerwin: 

Miners, Eynon, Pa.—Strike of 1,000 miners; 
pending; employment of new men. 

Paper Mill, Camden, N. J.—Strike of an 
unreported number of employes; pending; 
cause unreported. 

Spencer Coal Co., Scranton, Pa.—Strike of 
200 miners; pending; wages cut 15 per cent. 

Cuneo Eastern Press, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 45 bindery workers; pending; cause 


Terrazzo Workers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike 
of an unreported number of building trades- 


Carpenters, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike of an 
unreported number of building craftsmen; | 


Boilermakers, Sunnyvale, Calif.—Contro- 
versy with 16 boilermakers; pending; prevail- 


Boilermakers, Alameda, Calif.—Controversy 
with 12 boilermakers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Miners, Avoca, Pa.—Controversy with 145 
miners; pending; wages cut, colliery closed. 

Climax Machine Co., Indianapolis, Ind— 
Controversy with 153 metal polishers; pend-| 
ing; wage cut. 

Federal Waterway Project, Illinois—Contro-| 
versy with an unreported number of workers; | 
pending; wages and working conditions. 

Stone Cutters, District of Columbia—Strike | 
of 99 cutters and carvers; adjusted; wages cut) 
20 per cent; cutters cut 20 per cent, carvers | 
19 per cent. 

McKee Construction Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.— 
Controversy with 3 plumbers; adjusted; pre- 
vailing wage; agreed on $1.25 per hour. 

McKee Construction Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.— 





Controversy with 12 electrical workers; ad- | 
justed: prevailing wage; agreed on 90 cents 
per hour. ' 

Post Office, Glens Falls, N. Y.—Controversy | 
with an unreported number of laborers; ad-| 
justed; prevailing wage; agreed on 40 cents| 
per hour. | 

Post Office, Sturgis, Mich.—Controversy | 
with an unreported number of laborers; ad- | 
justed; prevailing wage; agreed on 40 cents) 
per hour. | 

Bakers, Washington, D. C.—Controversy with | 
535 bakers and helpers; adjusted; wages cut 
20 per cent; accepted 10 per cent for bakers, | 
5 cents per hour for helpers. | 

Bakery Wagon Salesmen, Washington, D. C. 
—Controversy with 513 salesmen; adjusted; | 


| Wages cut 20 per cent; accepted 10 per cent! Sept. 5, 1931 


cut, 
Cleaners, 
Controversy witli 70 cleaners; adjusted; work- 


Dyers, Drivers, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


stated. 
Veterans Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.—Con- | 
of build- | 
rate of| 


* 


troversy with an unreported numb 


ing tradesmen; adjusted; prevailiflg 


Ind.—Controversy with 


| Wages; satisfactory agreement. 


Painters, Kokomo, 


38 painters; unable to adjust; prevailing rate! 
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Restraint in Regulating Public Utilities 
Advocated to Maintain Their Stability 


Cooperation of State Officials and Companies Urged by 
Chairman of Federal Power Commission in Reviewing 
Progre 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
characteristic of the public utilities is 
that their status is necessarily a resultant 
or compromse between the driving force 
of private initiative and the guiding force 
of public regulation. Undoubtedly so- 
ciety is better served in that neither 
force has wholly controlled either the di- 
rection or the rate of development. 

Looking bacxward, we see in the light 
and power business a record of material 
achievement to which even captious hind- 
sight can file few exceptions. Its marvel- 
ous deveiopment has contributed in a 


|large way to the general rise of American 


standards of living. Inventive genius and 
financial courage have been characteristic 
of its undertakings, and the errors it has 
made are overshadowed by its solid ac- 
complishments in technical progress. Nor 
has the exchange of old methods for new 
been halted in the two and a half years 
since 1929; on the contrary, the urgent 
desire for lower costs has stimulated a 
livelier search for short cuts to efficiency 
and new paths to economy. 


Service Improved 
And Prices Reduced 


Technical advances have made possible 
improved service and lower prices. The 
25-year comparison—1902 to 1927—avail- 
able from census figures shows changing 
use-values for both men and dollars as 
employed in this electric public ~ utility. 
Measured by the average output, the in- 
vestor’s doliar increased its usefulness 
from less than 5 to nearly 9 kilowatt hours 
a year and the consumer’s dollar in- 
creased its buying ability nearly 40 per 
cent. Man power at the central stations 
in the same period became more than 
three times as effective—from about 82,000 
to nearly 300,000 kilowatt hours a year. 

Thus the American public has learned 
to expect technical advance; better service 
at lower rates is taken as a matter of 
course. The light and power industry 
would be popularly condemned, and with 
good reason, if it stood still for a single 
year or even for 30 days. Continuing 
betterment of service is a requirement 
that goes with the title “public service.” 
And that larger service is in fact being 
given is shown in the increasing average 
consumption by the domestic customer and 
along with it the constantly lessening av- 
erage price of the kilowatt hour. It is 
no forced alliteration to say that ad- 
venture, advance and achievement sum 
up the service record of the electric in- 
dustry in its short life. 


Residential Customers 


Increase Consumption 


The technieal press has recorded the 
notable growth in the demand by the res- 
idential customers of the electric light 
and power companies during 1930 and 
1931. While wholesale power demand by 
industries and other large users dropped 
14% per cent, the increase in domestic 
use was 28 per cent. Thus, in kilowatt- 
hours, the increase in sales to small users 
in considerable degree offset the decrease 
in sales to larger users, so that the losses 
in dollar volume were remarkably small 
by reason of the difference between retail 
and wholesale prices. The additional 4,- 
000,000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
installed and the more than 30,000 miles 
of new transmission lines brought into 
service in these two years should not be 
regarded as evidence of overbuilt condi- 
tion, but rather as indicating necessary 
extensions to new customers and con- 
servative preparation for the future. 

Further proof of the stability of the do- 


| mestic load lies in the fact that the 23 per 


cent increase in use by the average house- 
holder in these two years was promoted in 
largest part by the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances. The marked success of these 
selling campaigns in typical communities 
on both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
strongly indicates that the market for 
electrical energy in the home is far from 
saturated. Furthermore, with the do- 
mestic load keeping up fairly well even 
during this third year any revival of in- 
dustry will quickly show in a renewed 
power demand by old customers that will 
require no selling expenses by the utilities. 
And the increased output will be all the 
more profitable because of the economies 
instituted since 1929. 


Market for Expansion 


Of Utilities Discussed 

he market to be supplied by the public 
utilities has not reached the point of 
saturation. Bringing the electric current 
to the rural districts of the country, where 
it means added comfort in the home and 
increased efficiency on the farm, is being 
actively promoted by every large system, 
while the urban population is being 
reached by the effective selling arguments 
which set forth the savings made possible 
by the electric servant. The economic 
and social appeal of the all-electric home 
puts the increased consumption of elec- 
tric power out of the luxury class of ex- 
penditure. All this expansion, whether 
that even now so apparent in the domes- 
tic field or that to be expected when in- 
dustrial activity renews its demand upon 


the central stations, means contineed im- 
provement of diversity of load, larger use 
of plant, lowered costs, and more attrac- 
tive rates to all consumers; and there- 
after the sequence of growing demand, 
better prices, larger use continues the 
beneficial circle. Nowhere is there evi- 
dence that the light and power industry 
has reached maturity; rather we must 
continue to look upon it as a lusty youth. 

Already the power company executives 
have profited from experience in these 
years of changed conditions, “Stretch- 
ing the purchasing dollar” is the fitting 
title of a description of one large com- 
pany’s revised practice under stress of 
present circumstances. 
been savings of 7 to 85 per cent in the 
purchase of many items of supplies. Many | 
companies, by econorhies in operating ex- 
penses, have kept net revenue up despite | 
serious reductions in gross revenue. How-| 
ever, this improvement of operating ra- 
tio had already become almost a habit 
with many of the larger units in the busi- 
ness; one company, for example, in the 
past eight years has steadily decreased the 
ratio of operating and administrative 
costs, including taxes, to gross operating 
revenue from 56 to 37 per cent. In the 
benefits naturally flowing from this com- 
pany’s increasing efficiency its customers 
have shared, the average selling price to 
small users being reduced in the same pe- 
riod by 1% cents to the rate last year 
of 4.29 cents per kilowatt hours, with the 
further result of an increase of two-thirds 
in average consumption by the house- 
holder and commercial customer. 


Equitable Distribution 


Of Benefits of Progress 


The fly in the ointment is the political- | 
social question, Are the benefits of progress 
equitably distributed between those who 
produce and those who consume? Frankly 
asserting that private initiative has glori- 
ously succeeded in its conquest of mate- 
rial forces, we must no less frankly admit 
that it has ingloriously failed at many | 
points where human relations are the de- 
termining factor. Whatever the reason 
for the difference in result, the distinc- 
tion is there. 

The emergency test is on. In a period 
of prosperity the good old rule of free 
competition seemed to serve both pro- 
ducer and consumer and it may be that 
Nature’s primal law of the survival of the 
fittest necessarily controls in the business | 
world. But with the shift of economic) 
scenery private business enters in a more 
humble part. Business leaders begin to 
look around for new rules; the law of 
the jungle may appeal tc the strong, but 
when all feel weak they fear lest none 
survive. As in fleeing before a forest fire 





in an economic crisis the old instincts of | 
private “usiness are for the time subordi-| 
nated to the common desire for safety, 
with the result that’ now public control 
is not shunned but sought. Unregulated 
competition, which has been characterized | 
as “antisocial,” is manifestly more out of 
alignment with existing conditions than | 
ever before. The clear-thnking and hon- 
est-minded leaders of industry recognize 
this fact and say, “We need regulation. 
Self-control is inadequate. Regulation is 
a true function of government.” 

We should, then, come out of the pres- 
ent economic emergency with a. larger 
and more adequate idea of the public} 
realtions of private business. Investors | 
as well as consumers begin to demand the | 
benefits of public supervision, and there 
may even be a halt in the effort to build 
up the theory that clothing a business 
with public interest involves dangerous 
interference with private initiative. Re- 
cent business experience has led many 
an executive to wish that there had been 
more such “interference” and to see that 
a requirement of public convenience and 
necessity would have protected him and 
his undertaking from disaster. Several 
basic industries are now seeking legisla- 
tion that would put them under public 
regulation, simply because unrestrained 
competition is the death of profits. They 
envy the stability of public utilities. 


Credit With Investors 


| Declared Essential 

Tangible results like those earlier de- | 
scribed directly benefit the intangible | 
+values, in which both customers and stock- | 
holders are interested. As bearing upon | 
the ability of the public utility to render | 
effective service both today and tomorrow, | 
jas the public may demand, credit with 
‘investors is undoubtedly the most essen- 
| tial intangible asset. The light and power 
industry stands out in the business world | 
as requiring relatively large amounts of 
capital; a related characteristic is the} 
small requirement of labor, so that the| 


The result hasy 


; estimated that 22,000,000 shares 





power companies are far more dependent | 
upon the money market than upon the| 
labor market. And when it is realized | 
that the gross revenues of the industry | 
from the sale of electric current average | 
| only about 16 cents on the dollar of capital | 
|investment, it follows that taking one 
year with another a dollar of new busi- 





capital. 








Deaties From Auto Ace 


Are Reduced 100 in Four Weeks Period | 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
June 11, 1932, large cities in the United 
States reported)\548 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents. This number (548) com- 
pares with 648 deaths during the four 
weeks ended June 15, 1931. Most of 
these deaths were the result of accidents 


| which occurred within the corporate limits 
|of the city, although some accidents oc- 


curred outside the city limits. 


For comparison, the ee 
due to automobile accidents 


of deaths 
ithin city 


Total number of deaths reported by 86 cities (only 82 cities prior to Nov. 1, 1930) 
weeks ended: 


Four 


| July 11, 1931 
June 13, 1931 
May 16, 1931 
Apr. 18, 1931 

5 | Mar, 21, 1931 


| Feb, 21, 

| Jan. 24, 1931 
Dec, 27, 1930. 

| Nov. 29, 1930 
Nov. 1, 1930. 


5 | Oct. 4, 1930 


June 11, 1932 
May 14, 1932 
Apr. 16, 1932 
Mar. 19, 1932 
Feb. 20, 1932 
Jan. 23, 1932 
Dec. 26, 1931 
Nov. 28, 1931. 
Oct. 31, 1931.. 
Oct. 3, 1931... 


For the 52 week periods ended June 


jing conditions, 1 discharged; employe rein-| 1, 1932, and June 13, 1931, the totals for 


all the cities were, respectively, 8,788 and 
9,055, which indicates a recent rate of 
24.3 per 100,000 population as against an 


learlier rate of 25.9 or a decrease of 6 Cities reporting. 


would not be effective until approved by | not paid; iob completed soon, no change in| per cent in the rate during the year. 


the State Insurance Commissioner and | 
“we doubt very much if the commissioner | 


would approve such a by-law.” | 


wages. 

Building Trades, Washington, D. C.—Lock- 
out of 3,050 carpenters; adjusted; wage cuts | 
from $11 to $8; agreed on $11 per day. 


Ten cities reported no deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents for the last four weeks, 


| while five cities reported no deaths from 


idents in 86 Cities 


limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ended June | 
11, 1932, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1931 for all of the 86 cities, | 
| the four week figure in 1932 being 429, as} 
| contrasted with 504 for the corresponding | 
| four weeks in 1931. 
| Considering by four-week periods since 
| January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
| bile accidents, whether within the city 
| limits or outside, the lowest tota: (472) | 
|appears for the four-week period ended | 
Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (876) for 
athe four-week ptriod ended Jan. 23, 1932. 


Nov. 2, 1929 


Sept. 6, 1930 | 
| Oct. 5, 1929 


Aug. 9, 1930 

July 12, 1930 
June 14, 1930 
May 17, 1930 
Apr. 19, 1930 
Mar. 22, 1930 
Feb. 22, 1930 


July 13, 1929 
June 15, 1929..... 609 | 
May 18, 1 

| Avr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


23, 1929 


| Nov. 30, 1929 26, 1929 


automobile accidents for the correspond- 
ling period of 1931. 

For the last four-week period reports as 
to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 86 
In these cities in this 
| four-week period, the total number of| 
| deaths from automobile accidents was 548, 
| but only 429 of these were due to accidents 
| within city limits.—(Issued by the De- 
| partment of Commerce.) 





ss of Electric Industry 


over, furnish continuing demand for cap- 
ital expenditure in this industry, where 
every scientific discovery affectng it has 
been so promptly turned to the service of 
mankind. 

Credit controls not only the ability to 
obtain needed capital but also the rate 
of interest demanded by the investor. 
Plainly, it is as important to obtain money 
at the lowest possible rate as to buy fuel 
or other supplies in the best market. In 
the water power plant especially, fixed 
charges are a weighty item in the cost of 


| the product, with wages to employes much 


less important. So it follows that the 
credit or financial standing of his com- 
pany is something the value of which the 
executive keenly realizes, even though he 
may not enter it as an item in his operat- 


}ing cost sheet. 


Another and compelling reason why the 
power industry should welcome public at- 


|tention to details of its capital structure is 


the increasing extent of popular owner- 
ship. This trend is not limited to the 
utilities, for in the last two years longer 
lists of stockholders and smaller average 
holdings have been reported in all lines of 
business. The Dun survey shows this in- 
crease in number of stockholders to have 
averaged 42 per cent. Evidently the rich 
man’s bad years have been to some extent 
the poor man’s opportunity. 


Utility Ownership 


Widely Distributed 


In the public utilities, however, this 
movement toward a broadly distributed 
ownership is of longer standing. In 1930 
alone there was an increase of 25 per 
cent in customer-owners, and it has been 
of the 
stocks of these companies are owned by 
2,000,000 stockholders. Whatever our po- 
litical theories of ownership and control, 
the electric light and power business is 
becoming effectively socialiezd through its 
own policies, and this wide distribution 
of stock ownership nas even been called 
the “most practical socialism on earth.” 
Yet this all compels a revamping of ideas 
of corporate management from the simpler 
days where individual ownership in large 
holdings was directly expressed in per- 
sonal control. 


The record is plain, however, that in 
financial policy and financing methods too 
directors of public utilities have 
disregarded their obligations to society in 


many 


general and to the investing public in 
particular. As never before, recognition 
of these public obligations would now seem 
the better policy. 
public utilities against regulation has con- 


tinued for a quarter of a century; why do 
the power interests occupy one trench after 
another in their retreat? They are only 
wild animals forget natural appetites, so|/furnishing added excuse, if not indeed 
some reason, for continued attacks in the 
against private ownership, 
They should appreciate that public regula- 


“holy war” 


tion is the only effective bulwark of pri- 
vate operation. 
orders of regulatory commissions is a prac- 


| tical businesslike method of admitting the 


existence of a community of interest with 
the public. 


to the one-sided development of public- 
|relations departments, in that they con- 
| fine their efforts at publicity to telling the 
| public what the industry wants, rather 
{than also seeking to tell the companies 
what the people think and want. 
sentiment is a background against which 
boards of directors do well to see their cor- 


porate problems projected, in order to 


serve the best interests of their stock- 
holders. 


Restraint Advocated 
In Public Regulation 


However, community of interest looks 
both ways, and public regulatory agencies 
in turn need to show by their attitude 
that certain charges of unwarranted in- 
terference with the public utilities are 
losing their force. 


initiative deserves more, not less, creative 
opportunity and more, not less, freedom 
for its driving force. To quote from last 
year’s report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission: 

“What is to be sought in the public in- 
terest is that the regulatory agencies, 
whether State or Federal, may exercise a 
promoting as well as a conserving influ- 
ence over development. However, it must 
be admitted that in industry, pioneering 
is more often a characteristic of individ- 
ual effort than of governmental action. 
Therefore, excursions into *management 
in the name of regulation, should be 
avoided. Results can be asked and re- 
quired by the regulatory bodies, but the 
choice of means and the discovery of 
methods can much better be left to pri- 
vate initiative.” 

Looking forward to possible betterment 
in the conditions of tomorrow an unob- 
structed view requires some clearing away 
of underbrush. The popular conception 
does not distinguish sharply between the 
weakened standing of some holding com- 


ness requires about six dollars of new) Panies and the thoroughly solvent con-| 
Additions and betterments, more- — of operating companies generally. | 


ere again the distinction holds between 
the tangible and intangible factors in the 
business, between interconnection of plants 
and the pyramiding of securities. 
one is a physical union in aid of economy 
and betterment of service; the other is 
concentrating profits. The difference is 
that between plant expansion and stock 
inflation—the one horizontal and the other 
vertical; and everyday-observation teaches 
us that it is excessive height that causes 
structures to topple, whereas broadening 
the base increases stability. 


Corporate Structures 


Being Simplified 

The test of the present emergency is 
already showing results. Simplification ot 
corporate structure is the policy now be- 
ing put into practice; indeed, a proposed 
move by one of the major systems now in 
difficulty was earlier reported to be the 


| elimination of subsidiary and intermediary 


holding companies—unfortunately a too- 


50 |tardy realization of economic weakness. 
And so it happens that “write-downs” 


have become a practice in 1932 just as 
“write-ups” were a practice some years 
earlier. Holding companies have mani- 
festly suffered trom lack of regulation, as 
compared with their operating companies 
which were under State jurisdiction. 
The ‘public interest is the touchstone 
with which to test alleged benefits. If 
operating economies are not effected by 
consolidation, the public gain from such 
expansion is not obvious. What counts 
is the tangible advantage of the intercon- 
nection of operating companies that have 
contiguous marketing areas. The claimed 
fiscal advantages of stock ownership in 
widely separated properties belong to 
holding companies functioning as invest- 
ment trusts, which’should scatter their 
holdings, rather than to operating groups, 


The losing fight of the! 


Prompt compliance with 


An editor-observer of the oil 
industry a few weeks ago called attention 


Public 


Admittedly there is| 
practical logic in the claim that business | 


The | 


Commercial Stocks 
Of Grain Decrease 


Stores of Only Oats and Rye 
Are Larger for Week, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, bar- 
ley and flax in store and afloat at the 
principal United States markets declined 
during the week ended June 18, while 
stocks of oats and rye increased slightly, 
according to a tabulation just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Agriculture. 
Stocks in bushels June 18 and June 11, 
respectively, were reported as follows: 

Wheat, 172,495,000 and 174,518,000; corn, 
18,717,000 and 19,733,000; oats, 11,704,000 
and 11,080,000; rye, 9,452,000 and 9,451,000; 
barley, 2,515,000 and 2,736,000; flax, 897,- 


000 and 920,000. . 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 206,- 
014,000; corn, 8,159,000; oats, 8,291,000; 
rye, 10,074,000; barley, 6,623,000; flax, 
768,000. : 

There were also 16,043,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets June 18, compared to 
16,685,000 June 11 and 13,105,000 a year 
ago, and there were 3,497,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets June 18, compared to 
4,898,000 June 11 and 5,490,000 a year ago. 


Public Utility Assessments 
Lowered in West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., June 23. 
Public utility assessments in West Vir- 


ginia for 1932 have been fixed at $566,- 
890,200,,a net decrease of $1,525,750 from 
the 1931 figure, according to an oral an- 
nouncement by the State Board of Public 
Works. 

The assessments were decreased $8,725,< 
650 in nine classes of utilities. Those 
cuts, however, were partly offset by in- 
creases totaling $7,200,000 in the four re- 
maining classes. 

The major change in the 1932 assess- 
ment valuations was a reduction of $3,147,- 
500 in total water company figures. That 
decrease is counterbalanced by an increase 
of $3,144,500 in assesments for the water 
and electric companies. 

Intrastate street railway company total 
assessments were cut $2,180,000 to a total 
of $3,160,000, while the interstate trolley 
lines were assessed at $1,540,000, a de- 
crease of $940,000. 








gional combination by adjustment of cor- 
porate boundaries to serve customers bet- 
ter has a resultant increase in efficiency 
that will also serve the interest of stock- 
holders. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
present status of the light and power in- 
dustry is the clear vision of some of the 
industry’s own leaders. More effective 
regulation is urged by them, as of mutual 
advantage. 
pany is the principal object of attack, a 
better understanding of its affairs by the 
public becomes essential. It is, therefore, 
happy evidence of enlightened leadership 
to have the president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company say: 

“There can be no question whatsoever 
but that holding companies should not, 
and must not, be used to exploit their 
subsidiaries. All contracts between hold- 
ing companies and their operating com- 
panies for financing, managing, purchas- 
ing, and construction should be open to 
the inspection of commissions at all times, 
and, if necessary in order to remove the 
criticism of unreasonableness and unfair- 
ness, should be subject to commission ap- 
| proval.” 


| Cooperation Urged 


In Protecting Finances 


Public officials and company directors 
| do well to unite on a policy of preserving, 
even protecting the financial health of 
operating companies. Cooperative effort 
in preventing depletion of quick assets, 
upon which the financial strength and 
physical well-being of the operating com- 
pany depend, would give substance to the 
idea that the interests of local investors 
in senior securities as well as the inter- 
ests of customers have preference 6ver 


dent holding company. Integrity of serv- 


pected from a bankrupt utility. The policy 
thus suggested is being put into effect by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
which has acknowledged its responsibility 
|for the health of the public utilities of 
{that State. No guarantee of continued 


mains to support every effort of compe- 
tent management to render the best serv- 
}ice and “thereby to maintain or to im- 
prove earnings and credit position.” 
Eighteen years ago, when under exami- 
nation before a congressional committee 
considering water power legislation, I ex- 
pressed the opinion that regulation bene- 
fits the investor and supported my per- 
sonal belief by reading from bond cir- 
|culars.. I have not changed that opin- 


|private investor. Not only honesty of 


quires the continuing check by a public 


petition within the industry in adopting 
economies and improving technique that 
will find tangible expression in lowered 
operating costs. Indeed, “the adequacy 
of public utility regulation with respect 
particularly to the issuance of securities, 
property acquisitions, valuations, and 
rates,” is appreciated by the more pro- 
gressive power companies. One of these, 
for example, in its recent report to stock- 
|holders, points out that 83 per cent of 
the several hundreds bf millions of its to- 
| tal investment in fixed capital represents 
| properties constructed or acquired unde: 





“it is therefore of importanc to holders of 
;Our securities, as well as to our cus- 
| tomers, to observe that this company has, 
| during the past 20 years, been subject to 


phases of public utility operation.” 


| Public Education 
On Utilities Sought 


rest of “big business,” has much to blame 
itself for in the irritating effects of se- 
crecy upon the public mind. The public 
utility idea having its origin in the public 
grant of monopoly, inescapably involves 
open books and full publicity as the only 
route to public confidence. To quote again 
from its annual report, the present Fed- 
| eral Power Commission urges as a method 
|of regulation the kind of “publicity that 
educates the public.” To meet the needs 
}Of public regulation as an economic re- 
| quirement and a social necessity, “sta- 
tistics of cost, adequately standardized. 
properly itemized, and up to date, are es- 
pecially essential.” More recently” Prof. 
Ripley in referring to the supervision of 
accounts as fundamental to any regu- 
latory plan, has stated that the basic 
remedy for the present popular discontent 
with the utilities must be “complete pub- 
licity as to the cost of unit production.” 
“Such publicity operates to protect both 
the public as consumer and the multitude 
of people whose capital is invested in the 





which should be compact. Again, re- | business. More bull’s eyes are hit by sure 


Now that the holding com-| 


the common-stock equities of a nonresi- | 


ice and stability of rates can not be ex-| 


| solvency! ean be given, but the duty re-| 


ion nor lost faith in the value of public | 
service commissions as protectors of the | 


management but efficiency of operation re- | 


agency, which can stimulate a lively com-| 


regulation as to each of these essential | 


The light and power industry, like the; 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 4 


Fire and Casualty 
Losses Declared 
High in Alabama 


Ratios Excessive in Com- 
parison to Those for the 
Country, Superintendent 
Says in Annual Report 


Montgomery, Ala., June 23. 


Loss ratios on fire and casualty insur- 
ance business in Alabama were excessive 
in 1931, the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, Charles C. Greer, has informed 
Governor Miller in a letter transmitting 
the annual report of the State Bureau of 
Insurance. He said that while the ratio 
of losses paid to premiums received 
throughout the country last year for fire 
insurance was 52.5 per cent, the ratio for 
Alabama was 70.5 per cent. The Alabama 
loss ratio on casualty lines was 64 per 
cent, which he contrasted with 56.8 per 
cent nation-wide. ~ 

During 1931, Mr. Greer revealed, citizens 
of Alabama paid $14,706,083 for property 
insurance protection and received $10,- 
453,241 in losses paid. He described the 
loss ratio as too high and said it seems 
to be increasing. 


Savings Feature of Policies 


Calling attention to the fact that the 
people of Alabama in 1931, paid $27,466,782 
for $923,287,210 of life insurance protec- 
tion, Mr. Greer said comparatively few 
o— appear to realize that a consider- 
able portion of the premiums paid goes 
into a savings fund or a reserve, which is 
available in cash for emergenics. During 
1931, he stated, millions of dollars were 
obtained from this fund by policyholders 
who could not borrow money elsewhere. 
The savings feature of life insurance in 
its practical workings, he declared, is al- 
= as important as the protection it- 
self. 

The yearly savings are wisely invested, 
it is added, nearly every company devot- 
ing the greatest care to its investments, 
and so wise have been the investment 
polices of companies and so scientific is 
the character or life insurance, and so 
strict has been the regulation of the busi- 
ness by the respective States, that “not- 
withstanding the fact that we have had 
several major depressions within the last 
quarter of a century, during which a 
large number of business and financial 
institutions have failed, not a_ single 
large, well establshed life insurance com- 
pany has failed.” 


Instruction Advised 


Commenting upon the excessive loss 
ratio for property insurance in Alabama, 
Mr. Greer stated that excessive losses are 
almost wholly preventable and a substan- 
iial proportion of other losses also are 
unnecessary. Losses sustained, he said, 
were due to ignorance, carelessness, 
thoughlessness, recklessness or mali- 
ciousness and of these, ignorance is of 
paramount importance. To correct this 
situation, he recommended that a text- 
pook dealing with the fundamental and 
elementary principles of insurance should 
be written in language well within the 
comprehension of adolescent girls and 
boys, and should be taught in the upper 
grades of the public schools, and in high 
schools. 

“If this were done,” he. claims, “within 
20 to 25 years I think I can foresee that 
| houses would be built with a view to pro- 
tecting them against fire losses. This is 
not true at the present time. As a re- 
sult, everybody pays a higher rate for 
insurance than he would if houses were 
properly constructed.” 


Auto Liability Rates 


In this same connection, after dis- 
cussing the causes, Superintendent Greer 
asserted that as a _ result of excessive 
losses, almost wholly due to ignorance, 
rates for automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage “were increased to citizens 
of this State within the past year a very 
substantial amount.” 

In 1931 income of the Bureau amounted 
to $973,113, and disbursements to $24,200. 
The year 1930 was the peak year for in- 
come. With a total of $1,047,865. The 
ratio of expenses to receipts for 1931, it 
was shown, was 2.48 per cent, expenses of 
the Department for the year being $2,489 
less than for 1930. 


aim with this weapon than by resort to 
any other implement.” 

The present situation of public utilities, 
as exemplified by the light and power 
companies, may be summed up in a few 
general statements: 

So far as its conquest of material forces 


|goes the power industry ranks high in 
| service to the public. 


Whether its prog- 
ress is measured by increase in capital or 
in capacity, this electric utility shows a 
growth in efficiency far more notable than 
mere size. Our cartoonists, if they wish 
to picture this utility in true proportions, 


|should draw the giant not as a flabby 


individual but as a Hercules beautifully 
muscled and carrying no surplus weight. 

The marked increase in consumption by 
residential customers, stimulated by low- 
ered rates and by sales of household ap- 
pliances, has prevented any shrinkage in 
gross revenues at all comparable with the 
decrease of power demand by industry. 
This fact, taken with notable advances in 
operating economies, has placed the light 
and power business in a stronger position 
possibly than any other major industry. 


; Moreover, the response in increased prof- 


its to operating companies will quickly 
follow general industrial improvement. 


Larger Ownership 


Increases Responsibility 
By reason of its broadly distributed own- 


}ership, the light and power industry has 
|further alliance with the general public, 
Commission authorization, and adds that | 


and, with the larger sense of responsi- 
bility advocated by some of the more en- 
lightened leaders in the industry, it meas- 
ures up nearer than ever before to the 
true concept of public utility. 

Recent moves by holding companies to 
simplify corporate structure and even to 
submit their contracts to the restraining 
influence of publicity will do much to re- 
store confidence; and the accelerated en- 
deavor of operating companies to put 
their economic houses in the best of order 
will effect a general betterment of the in- 
dustry’s credit with the public. 

This credit, convertible as it is into 
financial health and ability to serve, is 
deservedly receiving more attention by the 
commisisons. Regulation is better serving 
its true purpose with a _ constructive 
strategy that plans large and enduring 
achievement than it ever did with sniping 
tactics that may be punitive but are not 
remedial. 

Regulation, finally, is.to be looked upon 
as both a guarantee to the public and a 
benefit to the utility, in that it introduces 
security, promotes efficiency, and prevents 
corporate sabotage. The impediments and 
interference which the critics claim are 
necessarily incident to the regulatory 
process in fact involve only slowing down 
to a safe rate of progress. “Public utility” 
may thus become a trade marke certifyin; 
both security of investment and quality 
service. 


(The foregoing article will appear in 


The Magazine of Wall Street for June 
25,. 1932.) 

























Changes in Value 
_ Of Silver During 
Century Outlined 


Price of Metal in Relation 
To Purchasing Power of 
Gold and Other Factors in 
Situation Analyzed 


By Herbert M. Bratter 


Finance and Investment Division, De- 
partment of Commerce 


Examination of the price of silver over 
the past 100 years, in the light of changes 
in the purchasing power of gold, presents 


some interesting facts. The price of sil- 
ver in cents per fine ounce, and the index 
number of the price adjusted to reflect 
changes in the wholesale prices of com- 
modities show the upward and downward 
market price fluctuations which have 
been the cause of so much comment since 
1873, the gradual decline after 1872, the 
rapid decline in the early ’90s, the irreg- 
ular movements during the two following 
decades, the rise and fall which marked 
the World War and postwar periods, and 
the collapse of the price after 1928. 

Upon closer study, the movements just 
described taken on a different significance. 
The silver producer who sells his metal 
for money is willing to accept the latter 
because of what it will buy. His real in- 
come varies with the purchasing power of 
money. The purchasing power of money 
over goods and services, of course, varies 
constantly, and the variations may be 
gaged approximately by means of the in- 
dex number of wholesale commodity prices 
in the United States. 


Purchasing Power 


First to be noted is that a change in the 
gold price of silver does not imply a 
change in silver’s purchasing power over 
commodities. Thus, the decline in the 
price of the white metal from 1873 to 1879 
did not really cause producers a pro rata 
loss, for the money received from the sale 
of silver during that period actually in- 
creased in purchasing power from year to 
year. (Trend of wholesale commodity 
prices in the United States was downward 
from 1866 to 1896.) 

From 1914 to 1919 silver soared in mar- 
ket price; the 1919 annual average in New 
York had not been witnessed since 1882. 
Yet the producer of silver in 1919 could 
purchase with the proceeds of the silver 
he sold that year actually no more than 
in 1914.. Indeed, the downward trend in 
the purchasing power of silver, so marked 
and continuous from 1890 to 1932 (viewed 
as a whole), was scarcely even checked 
temporarily during the World War. 

From 1921 to 1928 the percentage 
changes in the price of silver and its pur- 
chasing power were almost identical. Dur- 
ing that period the value of silver in 
terms of commodities hardly altered. Since 
1928 the price of silver has declined more 
severely than it did from 1919 to 1921. Yet 
it should be kept in mind that practically 
all commodities have declined heavily in 
price since 1928; therefore, the decline in 
purchasing power of silver over other 
commodities, has been less severe than 
that in the gold price of silver. 


Market Price Stability 


From 1833 to 1872 there was no varia- 
tion in the market price of silver worth 
noting here. During that period changes 
in the purchasing power of silver were 
simply reflections in the value of gold and 
gold-convertible money. 

The stability in the market price of 
silver to 1873 was accounted for by the 
existence of bimetallism in France and 
other countries. France was its chief 
stronghold, and, by offering a constant 
market for gold or silver, that country 
was able to hold the world market price 
of silver steady. 

The year 1873 marks the beginning of 
a series of important events in the mon- 
etary history of silver, all tending toward 
a lowering of the price of the white metal. 
In 1873 Germany, having adopted the gold 
standard in 1871, proceeded to demonetize 
silver; France, Belgium, and The Nether- 
lands limited the coinage of silver; the 
Scandinavian countries abandoned the 
Silver standard to form the Scandinavian 
Monetary Union on a gold basis (Norway 
did not ratify until 1875); and the Unitec 
States, reforming its monetary laws, took 
cognizance of the fact that the legal ratio 
long since had driven from circulation 
the silver dollar and dropped that coin 
from the United States coinage system. 

The remaining United States silver 
coins were, by an Act of 1873, the only 
ones given legal tender property. Thus, 





. 








by omitting to mention it, the 1874 law| 


deprived the silver dollar of 
tender property, 
tized it. 

In 1874 the Latin Monetary Union, 
which had been formed in 1865 by Bel- 


its legal- 
and, hence demone- 


gium, France, Switzerland, and Italy, de- 
cided to adopt the pclicy—already initi- 
ated by Belgium and France—of limit- 
In 1875 
The Netherlands and Italy similarly re- 
In 1877 the 
Latin Union entirely suspended the mint- 


ing the coining of 5-franc pieces. 
stricted the coining of silver. 


ing of silver 5-franc pieces. 
Federal Purchases 


The next important event affecting sil- 
ver was the passage of the Bland-Allison 
the United States Congress in 
1878. The Act called for the monthly pur- 
chase of $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of 
standard silver 


Act by 


Silver for coining into 
dollars. Although the Treasury, as a rule 
purchased only the 


1884. 
curred in the mine production of silver 
continuing uninterrupted until 1894. 


In 1890 the Bland-Allison Act was ter- 
minated by the passage of the Sherman | 
Act, which provided for even larger pur- 
chases of silver—4,500,000 fine ounces per 
month. These purchases, however, did not 
suffice to maintain the price in face of the 
In 1892 
Austria-Hungary went on the gold stand- | 
In 1893 India suspended free coin- 
age of silver and the United States Con- 
Despite 
these unfavorable events, the price of sil- 
ver did not continue to decline in the two 
years immediateiy following, ‘here being 
no appreciable 
change in mine production—possibly, to 
some extent, owing to the Sino-Japanese 
War, and the coinage of silver by Russia 
in 1896. The next year both Russia and | 
Japan adopted the gold standard, and the | 


still increasing mine production. 


ard. 


gress repealed the Sherman Act. 


for the next 13 years 


price of silver went lower. 
Situation in India 


India went on the gold exchange stand- 
ard in 1899. This step was followed soon 
by heavy coinage of rupees and the price 
In 1900 the 
United States formally went on the single 


of silver did not suffer then. 


gold standard. That year the Boxer re 
bellion took place and the resultant in 
demnity payments no doubt had a de 


pressing effect on Chinese exchange and 


on silver in the years following. In 190 


the Dominican Republic adopted the gold 


‘ ; ° hom ; : eae ; | : | Employment in the stone uarries and 
oe ge ge TA a 2 we | mane anager Semens tn releing the price of and adequately protect all employes in- gravel pits cowed na Scipararhan te Ay net 

upp: ’ constantly rising level of | jured in interstate commerce. Such legis-! quarries were inactive. The supply of farm 
1904, Panama; and in 1905, Mexico. In/ commodity prices and the stimulated in- | lation can be worked out to the advantage | help was in excess of requirements. A fur- 
1904-5 occurred the Russo-Japanese War, | dustrial activity were other strong fac-|of the employers and employes and will| ther curtetlment of forces occurred in the 
fought principally in Manchuria. This /tors in augmenting the demand for silver | at the same time relieve the public of the (2!To#d shops. terminals. and freight yards 
conflict created a demand for silver for | money. Some improvement was noted in the eutomo- 


AVIATION 





Pullman Charges 
For Section Cut 





I. C. C, Authorizes an Immedi- 
ate Reduction If Occupied 
By Two Passengers 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 23 authorized the Pullman Com- 
pany to cut its charges on sections oc- 
cupied by two passengers where the lower 
berth only is prepared for night occupancy 
from 180 to 160 per cent of the lower 
berth rate, effective immediately. (Sixth 
Section Application No. 51.) 

The reduction is made on short notice 
to stimulate Summer travel on Pullman 
sleepers, application of the company 
stated. 

According to the application to make 
the change effective on less than the 30 
days’ statutory notice, “since May 1, 1930, 
tariffs have provided for application of a 
charge of 140 per cent-of the lower berth 
rate where a section will be occupied by 
one passenger only. Where two passengers 
use a section the present tariff charge, 
whether one or both berths are prepared 
for night occupancy, is the sum of the 
lower and upper berth rates, or the equiv- 
alent of 180 per cent of the lower berth 
rate. 

“The proposed tariffs will establish a 
reduced section rate of 160 per cent of 
the lower berth rate applicable to sections 
occupied by two passengers, where the 
lower berth only will be prepared for night 
occupancy. No change is proposed where 
both lower and upper berths will be oc- 
cupied. 

“Your petitioner further represents that 
the principal demand for section accom- 
modations is during the Summer months, 
which occasions our request for authority 
to establish this new reduced charge to 
become effective at an early date. 


Compensation Sough 
For Transport Labor 








Extension of Benefit System 
Proposed in Bill Offered 
By Mr. Wagner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
men and harbor workers, and in 1928 for 
priavte employes in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Workmen’s compensation, which is now 
adopted in this country in all but four} 
States (Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi and 
South Carolina) has been demonstrated to) 
be for the best interests of workers, em- 
ployers and the whole community. But 
interstate commerce employes are still 
subject to the antiquated system of em-| 
ployers’ liability, under the Federal Act of | 
1908. 
| Views of Courts 

The late Chief Justice Taft in an ad-| 
dress before the American Law Institute 
on May 9, 1929, said: 

“A good many years ago it was at-| 
tempted in Congress to provide a work-| 
men’s compensation act, or what was| 
equivalent to it, with reference to that 
great body of men whose lives are con-| 
stantly at stake in the operation of the| 
‘transportation systems of this country. 


| Cristobal. 


| shi 
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Ten Agreements 
Among Shipping 
Lines Approved 


Modification of Five Other 
Compacts Covering Rates 
And Cargoes Announced 
By Shipping Board 


The United States Shipping Board on 
June 23 announced its approval of 10 


shipping agreements and modification of 
five other agreements. The Board’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The following agreements filed in com- 
Pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board June 23: 


Gulf ports to South Seas and Australia. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
Flood Lines: Arrangement covers through 
shipments from United States Gulf ports of 
loading of Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., to ports of call of Flood Lines, 
Inc., in the South Seas and Australia, as set 
forth in rate list attached to the agreement, 
with transhipment at San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be assessed in accordance with 
rates and conditions authorized in such rate 
list. Transhipment expenses at San Fran- 
cisco is to be absorbed by carriers. 


Atlantic ports to South Seas and Australia. 

Luckenbach Steampship Company with 
Flood Lines: Covers through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from United States 
Atlantic ports of lading of Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., to ports of call of 
Flood Lines, Inc., in the South Seas and 
Australia, as set forth in rate list attached to 
the agreement, with transhipment at San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be assessed 
in accordance with rates and conditions au- 
thorized in such rate list. Transhipment ex- 
pense at San Francisco is to be absorbed by 
carriers. 


Pacific Coast to Caribbean Sea, West Indies 
and East Coast of South America. 

Quaker Line with Leyland Line: Covers 
through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of call of 
Quaker Line to ports of call of Leyland Line 
in the Caribbean Sea, West Indies and East 
Coast of South America, with transhipment at 
Through rates are to be based on 
applicable direct line conference rates. 


Pacific Coast to London and Africa. 

United States Navigation Company with 
Dollar Steamship Lines: Covers through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments of 
canned fish, canned goods and. dried fruit 
from Pacific Coast ports of call to Dollar Line 
to London, Cape Town, Algoa Bay, East Lon- 
don, Lourenco Marques, Port Natal and Beira, 
with transhipment at New York. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates. 
Transhipment expense at New York to be paid 
by carrier. 


Pacific Coast to Hamburg. 

Kokusai Line with Dollar Steamship Lines: 
Arrangement covers through shipments of 
cannéd fish, canned goods and dried fruit 
from Pacific Coast ports of call of Dollar Line 
to Hamburg, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line 
rates. 
paid by carrier. 


Orient to Gulf Ports: 

Gulf Pacific Mail Line, with Klaveness Line: 
Covers through billing arrangement covering 
ents from Oriental ports of call of 
Klaveness Line to United States Gulf ports 
of call of the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., 
with transhipment at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor. Through rates from Oriental 
base ports of Klaveness Line are to be same 
as direct line rates, subject to a minimum 
rate of $9 weight or measurement. Cost of 
transhipment on all shipments is to be ab- 
sorbed by the lines. 


Porto Rico to Pacific Coast. 

The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany: Covers through billing arrangement 








Transfer charges at New York to be 
































Assembled and Made Public June 23 by the Department of Commerce 























Governor Murray 
Assumes Control 


Of Oil Proration 


Names Special Board, Posts 
Guard in Oklahoma City 
Field and Directs Search 


for Secret Pipe Lines 


Oxlahoma City, Okla., June 23. 

Governor Murray has expanded his mar- 
tial law order for the south Oklahoma 
oil field, of August, 1931, to include storage 
systems for Oklahoma. 

He ordered 30 guardsmen for immediate 
duty in the field and prescribed that all 
expenses of the militia and the umpire’s 
office shall.be paid by the operators. He 
assessed the operators with an expense fee 
of a fourth cent a barrel. 


Control of Proration ° 


Taking control of proration away from 
the State Corporation Commission, the 
Governor announced the organization of a 
proration board of five members to make 
proration rules for the city field, and fix 
allowables, subject to approval by the 
Governor. 

In his order he pointed out the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Champlin case, recently decided, 
declared the penal clause of the law’ for 
violation of the proration law was not 
drawn with such specific care as to render 
it valid, and further held that the pro- 
vision authorizing receivership for wells 
violating the law was invalid. 


Authority of Commission 


The Corporation Commission has no 
authority to enforce its order other than 
to fine as for contempt, he said, and 
grave doubt exists that it has this author- 
ity; but, if so, this in effect, is but to 
license the violation of the law, he as- 
serted. 

Great quantities of oil have been and 
are now being taken out of the field by 
certain companies, in violation of the pro- 
ration orders of the Commission, he 
charged. 

“An honest, rigid enforcement of the 
law is essential for its prevention, and 
particularly for maintaining a reasonable 
and stable price for crude oil and its by- 
products, and for the collection rev- 
enude due the State and those inuring 
to the school fund on the school lands 
leased for oil,” said Governor Murray. 


Obligation of Governor 
“It is incumbent upon the Governor,@ 


Vv 





1932 1931 I 1930 1929 1928 
Juneigs Junell June4/June20 Junel13; June2l June 14 June 22 Junel5| June23 June 16 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.), 
CHOON, WOE <0 Keen dav aae dikes ic Chrd0 Weee es 663 687! 1,106 1,112 1,333, 1,331 1,541 1,580 1,421 1,413 
Building contracts (da. av., 37 States), 
BHOUB! = GONS, cicsecceccecscrcdseccess coccce 4,447 ovwe’ sodees 12,672] 00 18,630 eeeeee 21,396) ...... 25,043 
Electrical current output, mills. of Kw.- 
BORED Svc eves wdvoavedshhs cbedack débeed saceds 1,435 1,381| 1,610 1,621 1,698 1,707 1,703 1,699 1,480 1,480 
Exports: 

Orn, thous. Of DusSh. ......secececeeees 48 13 185 12 1 74 219 103 140 188 219 
Wheat, thous. of bush. Sat 2,248 1,059|' 2,028 2,055 1,619 1,603 594 1,570 394 1,639 
Wheat flour, thous. Of Dbls. ...ssseeees 3 63 135 92 165 158 182 242 134 126 

Freight cars: 

Loadings, total, cars 501,760  447,387|'739,116 732,409] 920,645 926,066] 1,069,874 1,069,670! 987,360 1,002,313 
Coal and coke, cars .. : 69.480 66,105] 114,788 111,872] 141,831 144,500| 165,746 167,122] 154,284 153,649 
Forest products, cars ........4.+ 17,074  16,419| 30,614 30,546| 49,637 50,070 70,903 70,832; 67,312 66,363 
Grain and grain products, cars .. 24.623 23,303} 32,763 30,959| 39,697 38,975 45,327 42,175| 33.397 33,989 
Livestock, CAPS ......cccceeeeees y 15,212 14,398] , 19,554 18,101) 21,325 20,627 23,353 23,525 | 24,380 24,774 
Merchandise, 1. c. l.. cars . ttt" s76'681 154’984| 217,133 218,716} 240,756 243,045] 259,376 261,619} 256,466 259,237 
Miscellaneous, cars ............ de 195,549 169,993 293,624 294,601/ 364,206 366,416) 429,737 430,016) 385,996 398,192 
Ore, cars EEN aus eakccobtesn vedios sevonc 3,141 2,185 | ~30,640 27,614) 63,193 62,453 75,432 74,381) 65,525 66,609 

Net available surplus (da. aV.), CATS.....lc0 00 ceceee teens » | 628,554 626,050} 465,898 462,079| 239,233 249,201 | 330,499 327,499 

DU tee : ot Ae te ag 2,183 2,181} 2,482 2,463) 2,599 2,572 2,765 2,743) 2,376 2,358 
Receipts: . 

Cattle and calves (12 markets). thous. 185 183 154 7 asi e+} = a ai7 230 242 

Cotton into sight, thous. of bales .... 32 46 68 4.644 5.789 4.558 3,681 6.268 > 61 

Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bush. ...... 4,840 5,867 5 78 43'809 639 , 5,58 2,887 3,105 

Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs...... 14,356 4,568 3,271 ores 21.73 +4 ne _— ar 10,664 12,990 

Steel ingot production, pct. of capacity. ...... 18 20 72 73 
WHOLESALE PRICES ‘ 
Chemical index, rel. to 1924 ..........5.. 106.2 106.2 106.2| 106.3 106.3; 109.9 108.9 112.9 112.9) 110.6 110.6 
rik te th. Pos ie. haa 051 051 .078 .080 118 A17 178 178 145 145 
Cote Tene: sph New York: ous 953 ost osa| | 088 a7] al as] agg tg) aig at 

Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb... 1.61 1.63 1.61 } . f . . : . I 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 29.52 29.56 29.56} 31.03 31.03} 33.52 33.52 36.96 37.07) — 35.20, 35.48 
RM Me cai ae 48 33 74 3 ” 98 4.03 1.02) = 1.49 1.49 
iii da FINANCIAL 

an ebits: 

i . 771) 11,071 10,460 

New York City, mills. of dolls........ . 3,417 3,509 3,091} 6,375 5,371| 10,027 7,759 10,114 8,7 ‘ , 

Outside New York City, mills. of dolls.. 2,847 3,004 2,745| 4,588 4,066 6,145 5,234 6,496 5,829 6,431 6,058 

Bond sales. New York Stock Exchange: 
ae er eee . 7 ere 15,493 7,409 11,636) 2,962 2,107 2,941 3,012 1,968 2,848 2,366 3,213 
Ae ee SO Spee OP es (eel ee 94.70| 95.26 95.29 93.55 93.56| 97.07 97.09 
Business failures, number .......0cccss 601 = S71. S84] 487 414) 487 489 427 426] 447 441 
Federal reserve banks: 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. ....... 496 502 495 185 185 207 216 959 934 991 1,043 
Total reserves, mills. of dolls. ........- 2,766 2,830 2,953 | 3,526 3,445 3,234 3,244 3,047 3,025 2,737 2,734 
Federal reserve reporting member banks: 

Total loans and discounts, mills. of | 
CRIES. cdntins Whee Pies sa ixget cooese 11,518 11,397 11,631] 14,582 14,641] 17,128 16,966 16,543 16,364} 15,834 15,933 

Total investments, mills. of dolls. ..... 7.572 7,315 7,385| 7,843 7,811 5,989 5,917 5,755 5,740 6,215 6,182 

“Other” loans, mills. of dolls. .......... 6,687 6,599 6,274| 7,862 7,850 8,520 8,409 9,161 9,155 8,922 8,936 

Net demand deposits, mills. of dolls... 11,119 10,991 11,102} 13,255 13,552} 13,638 13,686 12,940 13,108} 13,290 13,681 

Time deposits, mills. of dolls. ......... 5,601 5,624 5,664; 7,191 7,325 7,228 7,182 6,724 6,709 6,916 6,928 

Sterling exchange, rate quoted (da. av.). 

ORS ss cule r Santana abi nee des coves 9.65 3.68 3.69 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.85 4.85 4.88 4.88 

| Interest rates on brokers’ loans: - eS 

Time money, New York, per cent ...... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 3.58 3.75 8.13 8.25 5.88 5.75 

ane money, New beg per ra 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 2.83 7.00 7.75 6.13 5.75 
oney in circulation &. av.), mi ce 

dolls. vi damleceas faa : Se GiedbGees 5,485 5,473 5,477| 4,773 4,736 4,482 4,489 4,669 4,675 4,727 4,728 

Stocks, New York Exchange: 
Average price 50 stockan Mc vccexcss: ae 40.47 40.50 | 126.26 127.02} 192.02 209.82 253.71 246.10) 181.48 184.61 
Sales, thous. of shareS .........sseee0+. 4,456 6,050 8,071| 7,110 9,304 | 26,487 21,276 17,045 14,136] 11,043 18,849 
Stock prices, weighted: | 

Industrials, rails, and utilities (421), 

ROL. 00 ION. ec vege dceteetsgscsttece SBT 33.5 32.5 93.1 93.8 139.8 142.2 191.7 187.9 140.6 142.4 
All industrials (351), rel. to 1926 ...... 36.0 33.0 31.9 84.1 85.4 130.6 132.6 191.5 188.8 143.0 145.2 
All railroads (33), rel. to 1926 ......00.. 15.9 13.8 13.0 74.4 72.8 117.2 121.1 144.6 141.7 124.2 124.5 
All utilities (37), rel. to 1926 .......... 59.6 54.2 53.3! 150.9 151.0 202.8 205.4 237.4 227.7 143.7 145.2 

2 e e ° ° @ 
‘Employment in Various States Is Aided Railway Finance Rulings 
e . o. 6 . + And s 9 
By Building Activity and Relief Agencies Examiners’ Reports 
— Interstate Commerce Commission 
. é on June 23 made public finance decisions 

Gua relief for unemployment through increased activity in outdoor construction | and examiners’ seanenee reports in rate 

and by relief agencies in variots States is noted in the monthly review on the 





review was published in the issue.of June 
review by States was begun in the issue of 
in full text: 


+ 
New Mexico.—Considerable increased activ-, 


ity was noted in the irrigated agricultural | 
areas, where many workers were engaged in 
the planting of cotton, cantaloupes, alfalfa, 
and other seasonal crops. The sheep industry 
in some sections of the State afforded em-| 
ployment to a large number of men. The| 
logging and lumber industries also increased 
their forces. Copper and metal-mining ac- 
tivities continued greatly curtailed, and re- 


employment situation issued by the Department of Labor. 


(The summary of the 
18 and publication of the full text of the 
June 20.) The review by States continues 





several hundred men were recalled during 
the month. The general surplus of labor 
evident at the close of the month embraced 
practically all trades. 

A oth 


Oklahoma.—No improvement occurred in the | 
industrial-employment situation during May, | 
except that several new oil wells were being 
drilled in the Oklahoma City field. The ma- 


covering shipments of canned goods from 
|Porto Rico to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, with transhipment at New York. The 


We in the Supreme Court, and all judges 
who have to do with the active conduct 


| jority of the manufacturing establishments 
{continued on part-time schedules; however, 
|an automobile factory recalled 600 former 


duced forces and part-time employment pre- 
vailed at most of the mines, affecting many of 


these workers. 


| 


of litigation, realize the amount of time | 


lines are to absorb the transfer charges at | 


minimum amount 
specified in the law, the purchases for a 
time served to support the market price 
of silver, which remained very steady until 
Thereafter, a steady increase oc- 


that is taken up im litigation of that| 
|kind, and also realize how much has been 
|saved to the courts of the country by | 
workmen’s compensation acts. But we 
have no such system in the Federal 
|courts; we need it. : 
| “I hope that in the study of Negligence, | 
which I understand is going on, you May | phe same as direct line rates, subject to mini- 
stop for a moment and look over to the|mum rate per ton of $9 weight or measure- 
kindred subject of how insurance against | ment. Cost of Sanshipwens on all shipments | 
|injury, disaster and death of railroad em-|'* t© be absorbed by the lines. 
loyes can be carried on under the Con- American Mail Line, Canadian Pacific Steam- | 
ploy ce ; ships, Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Nippon 
stitution by Congress. If you will look| yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha with 
back, as we can, to the years since those | Java-China-Japan Lijn: Covers cooperative. at- 
Federal bills were initiated and think how | tangement for the booking and transportation 
: ; ; - of passengers to, from and via Pacific ports of 
much time might have been saved and | North America, including Hawaii, and to, from | 
how much real good could have been done | and via ports in the Dutch East Indies, with 
by introducing what is practically a system | interchange at ,Ehenghal, ene Kong 2 
i , iv anila. e inclusive rate is to e se 
| of general insurance tc ows ae and | the authorized one way or round trip passage 
| limbs—and women and widows by means | fares for each of the cooperating trans-Pacific 
| of sustenance after the death of the bread | steamship companies and for the Java-China- 
il! feel stirred to a|Japan Lijn, less such page ae 
7 therefrom as such companies an n may 
movement of that sort. unanimously agree upon. Such proportional 
Prompt Action Not Seen rates may be revised by the participating 
“It failed, I am sorry to say, because | carriers by unanimous agreement. 
lof the spirit that actuated some of the| Pacific Coast to London. 


i Shepard Steamship Company with United 

|opponents which has been restated with a é 
j ; ates Navigation Company: Covers through 
| emphasis in the revelations that recently billing arrangement covering the movement of 


have been made in New York in what is; cedar slats from United States Pacific coast | 
called the ambulance chasing ar peste of ending of ig ad 
Ompany to London, ngiand, = 
+ nag oa _— = me to pe ment at New York. Transfer charges at New | 
|t e edera ar as any ambu a | York to be paid by carrier. 
| chasers, but I think I would investigate | Agreements Modified 
|and, if there are none, find it out. | diaet Mitens Sines Camfananen. 
From the general welfare angle this | The modification admits the American Mer- | 
| problem has been discussed from time a shane Lines to participation = agreement ot | 
|time during all these years and at the | the Wes rican Lines Conference approved | 
ins ; “a ; | by the Board Jan. 7, 1931, and to record the 
joint meeting of representatives of railway | United States Lines (United States Lines 
| operators and railway unions at Chicago | Company of Nevada) as a party to the agree- 
|in January of this year, steps were taken | ment as successor to thé former United States 
|looking toward the earnest consideration | Lines signatory to the approved agreement. 
lef action by Congress on a Federal work-| The West African Lines Conference is com- | 


7 7 : posed of two groups of carriers, designated 
|men’s compensation law for, interstate | respectively as Direct Service Lines and Tran- | 
| commerce emplyes. 


| shipping Service Lines. The Direct Service | 
| In introducing this bill, it is of course apes \Aametionn- West African Line, tne., 
| i ‘ j rican Steamship Company an ritish an 
understood mann, Se action mh pore. at | African Steam Navigation Company, Ltd.) by 
| this session of the Congress; but it is im-| mutual agreement as between themselves fix 
|portant that a concrete plan be available | freight rates and charges on both eastbound 
for distribution and study during the com-| and westbound traffic between ports of the 
|ing months in order that the desirable | 


sates sates and ports of West Africa and 
laction may finally be taken with reason- | the Canary Islands, which rates and charges 
|able promptness. 


the Transhipping Service Lines agree to main- 
Proposal Outlined 


tain in connection with transhipment cargo 

between North Atlantic ports and Canary 

This bill appropriately follows somewhat a ae West Africa moving on their ves- 

2 = Ss s ' s 

closely the existing well-tested Federal "pentiabieaiae te ate by American 
rn’ Pa ; .. oy = _ | Merchant Lines and United States Lines is to 
| gned to meet a simular administrative | pe in respect to transportation of such 
| problem where private employes under | through cargo between North Atlantic ports 
| Federal jurisdiction are scattered through- | and European ports of transhipment; of the 
}out the country. The bill applies to all 


| Transhipping Service Lines, Woermann Line 
| workers employed in interstate commerce | 


New York. 
Orient to Gulf Ports. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Klaveness Line: Ar- 
rangement covers through shipments from '! 
Oriental ports of call of Klaveness Line to| 
United States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pa- 
cific Line, with transhipment at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates from 
Oriental base ports of Klaveness Line are to 








| 





| 
| 


| 


| winner—I think you w 





|and Associated Companies (Woermann Linie, 
Deufsche Ost Afrika Linie, Hamburg-Amerika 
Linie (Afrika Dienst), Hamburg-Bremen Af- 
rika Linie) and Holland West Afrika Lijn op- 


| by railroads, express and sleeping car com- | 
panies or by any person operating a ve- | 


; - aj ¢ ¢ ar | erate, as respects traffic transported under 
hicle or airplane on a regular route. It |the agreement, exclusively between foreign 
provides for all nevessary medical care | ports, 


and, after a seven-day noncompensated | 
waiting period, for cash compensation 
based on two-thirds of wages. 

The proposed act is administered by a 
| representative commission of three mem-| 
| bers appointed by the President with the} 
advice and consent of the Senate. Deputy 
| commissioners in important centers, under | 
|the unifying supervision of the commis- | 
|sion, do the actual day by day work of | 
| hearing claims and awarding compensa- | 
;tion. Appeal on questions of law from 
| the decision of the deputy is taken to the | 
| Federal district court as under the Long- | 
shoremen’s Compensation Act adopted by | 
Congress five year: ago. 

Special provision is made for accident | 


Corporation, Italian 
Libera Triestina with Yankee Line: The agree- 
ment which is modified provided that the 
Yankee Line, operating between North At- 
lantic ports of the United States and Ger- 
many, was to have maintained rates, terms 
and conditions established by the direct con- 
ference lines in respect to cargo transported 
by it to Hamburg or Bremen for tranship- 
ment to west coast of Italy ports of destina- 
tion. The purpose of the modification is to 
record the Italian Line as a participating di- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


prevention work and for the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled workers. 


‘ _. | penses are assessed upon insurance car- 
use at the front.’ In 1906 the Straits Set-/| riers including self-insurers as is done in 
tlements adopted the gold-exchange| New York and a number of other States 
| Standard. |including Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, 

7 After 1906 there was a large increase | Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
in the production of silver, lasting until | Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
1914. The movement of the price during| The inadequacies and evils of the ex- 
this prewar period was irregular, with a | isting system of employers’ liability for in- 
downward tendency. |terstate commerce workers indicate the 
| During the war the world-wide prefer-| necessity for modern legislation to meet 
; ence for hard money and the flight of gold| present day needs which will effectively 


1 





| various expenses growing out of litigation. 


| prevailed in most communities. 


| crops, 


Cosulich Line, Fabre Line, Export Steamship | 
Line and Navigazione | 


J e Employers are | 
of course required to insure the payment | 
of compensation, and administrative ex- | 


Oil-field development work 
continued but with reduced forces engaged. 
Reports from all sections of the State indi- 
cated an increase in the volume of building, 


| affording employment to a number of skilled 


and unskilled laborers. Railroad shops con- | 
tinued to operate on a four-day-week sched- | 
ule. Operations on several highway projects 
absorbed a number of additional laborers. | 
Work progressed on the installation of tele-| 
phone toll lines and underground and aerial 
cable facilities in various cities of the State, 
which enaged many men. A _ large number 
of workers were employed on levee construc- 
tion along the’ Rio Grande River. The grad- 
ing of eight milés{of railroad to connect the | 


}rock asphalt quarries in the vicinity 
of Santa Rosa was under way. This project 
to cost $120,000 will employ a_ considerable 


number of skilled and unskilled laborers. As- 
sociated employment agencies throughout the 
State continued their efforts to relieve unem- | 
ployment, although a general surplus of labor 


+ +12 


North Dakota.—Employment did not show 
the expected seasonal improvement during 
May, although there was considerable demand 
for competent farm help, with little difficulty 
experienced in meeting requirements. Late 
rains, although affording needed moisture for 
delayed agricutlural activities some- 
what. Building permits recently issued indi- | 
cated a lessened volume of private projects, | 
while building under way included a $42,000} 
Federal structure, a $44,645 post Office, a 
$58,000 water-purification plant, a 
house, and a number of minor undertakings, 
which furnished employment to many build- 
ing-trades men. - Production in the lignite- 
coal industry fell to a seasonally low level 
and several mines were closed, resulting in| 
a large surplus of mine workers. Highway | 
activities increased and approximately 1,8000 
men were employed on 
maintenance projects. The State Highway 
Department estimates that road construction 


| 


business | Schedules. Highway and bridge construction 


construction and | 


employes to work. A plate-glass plant closed, 
releasing 280 men. 

Woodworking plants, railroad shops, smel- 
ters, iron works, glass and clay roducts 
plants operated below normal. uilding 
throughout the State was far below normal. 
Conditions in the agricultural areas were de- 
scribed as fair.’ Harvesting of strawberries 
was almost completed, but gave temporary 
work to many of the unemployed. 

A surplus of skilled mechanics obtained in 
practically all sections. The Highway Depart- 
ment has 134 bridges under construction at 
the present time, which will cost approxi- | 
mately $900,000, 400 miles of gravel and dirt | 
road, at a cost of $1,750,000 and 52' miles 
of paving, to cost $1,000,00, these projects 
employing about 1,600 men, chiefly unskiled 
laborers. 

v ut 


Oregon.—A slight decrease in the volume of 
employment occurred in May. A period of 
inclement weather reduced the number of 
calls for help in the agricultural areas, while 
in some of the major industries further cur- 
tailment of operations affected quite a num- 
ber of workers. 

Seasonal operations in the canneries pro- 
vided employment for many people, particu- 
larly in the fishing industry. A decline in 
employment was noted in the lumber and 
logging areas. Building and general construc- 
tion registered little change in the past 30 
days and remained below normal. 

Public-utility concerns worked on restricted 


under way calls for the expenditure of $1,686,- 
000. Curtailed schedules prevailed in nearly 
all manufacturing establishments throughout 
the month. The supply of all classes of labor 
was greatly in excess of the demand. 


+ + + 
Pennsylvania.—Industrial-employment con- 
ditions remained below normal throughout 


May; however, seasonal influences resulted in | 





in the State during 1932 will total over $1,- 
| 500,000 and will soon provide employment for 
a large number of men. While a substantial 
increase in railroad maintenance-of-way 
forces was noted, employment remained con- 
siderably below normal in the railroad repair 
shops, among the _ clerical forces, and in 
| transportation departments. 


Telephone-cable extensions in parts of the {| 
| State provided employment for quite a few | 


}men. County raoad work and city improve- 
ment projects continued to absorb many of 
the unemployed throughout the month. Mis- 


cellaneous industries, including bakeries, 
candy and biscuit factories, meat-packing 
houses, laundries, sash-and-door factories, 


clay-products plants, paint and glass jobbing 
establishments, and iron foundries showed 
| very little fluctuation in employment. Cream- 
eries and other milk-products plants experi- 
enced a seasonal increase in activities and 
employment. Newspaper and job-printing es- 
|tablishments continued to operate on re- 
|stricted schedules with less than normal 
forces. Poultry-dressing and allied farm-pro- 
|duce concerns reported somewhat reduced ac- 
|tivities and employment. The flour mills op- 
erated with curtailed forces, due to seasonal 
jinfluences. Farm-machinery establishments, 
}metal-culvert plants, retail-lumber yards, and 
|hardware establishments showed some im- 
| provements in production schedules and re- 
ported slight employment gains.. Automobile- 
| assembling plants, which had added to their 


| forces early in May, resumed operations on a, 


| full-time basis toward the close of the month. 
In several communities work was started on 
gardens planned for the unemployed. Cur- 
tailed schedules obtained in the wholesale and 
retail mercantile houses and commercial es- 
| tablishments generally. 


++ + 


Ohio.—Little fluctuation was noted in indus- 
trial-employment conditions during May and 
curtailed ‘schedules continued in many 
establishments, including the iron and steel 
| mills, electrical-machinery plants, stove fac- 
tories, agricultural-implement houses, brass 
and enamelware concerns, steel-shovel plants, 
shoe factories, textile mills, lumber and 
woodworking establishments, rubber plants, 
and paper mills. 

There was also a declime in pottery activities 
during the month, and many units of this 
industry that had previously maintained sat- 
|isfactory operations were curtailed to about 
| half time. Production in the bituminous-coal 
fields continued on greatly reduced schedules, 
and many of the large operations remained 
idle, while in some sections the small truck 
or domestic mines were fairly active. 

Public improvements and emergency repair 
work furnished temporary employment for 
|many men. Building in some parts of the 
State engaged a number of craftsmen, while 
in other areas it remained dull. Highway 
|construction continued in good volume, and 
several contracts were let during the month, 
at a cost of $563,520, which when started will 
provide work for many additional men. 





| bile-accessory and assembling plants, and 


| amusement parks and resort hotels, absorbed 
| many workers. 


increased employment in the agricultural 
| areas, while other outdoor activities, includ- 
|} ing the erection of buildings, highway con- 
struction, and preparations for the opening of 


Curtailed schedules prevailed in nearly all 
manufacturing plants, but some improvement 
occurred in establishments producing stoves, 
furnaces, engines, pumps, women’s and men’s 
clothing, and soft drinks and ice cream. The 


shipyards engaged additional help. Bread 
ane other baking plants increased their 
orces. 


A decrease in employment was noted in the 
textile industry, particularly in the manu- 
facture of silk goods, hosiery, and woolen and 
worsted goods. Transportation and public- 
utility concerns operated on curtailed sched- 


}ules. A decrease in employment was appar- 
ent in coal mining, both anthracite and 
| bituminous. 


While the stone quarries added to their 
forces, the slate industry operated far below | 
normal. A slight improvement was reported 
in the coke plants. The oil industry operated 
on satisfactory schedules. The steel mills 
worked part time. Printing houses reported | 
schedules as slightly below normal. 

Employment in the wholesale and retail 
establishments continued irregular. Emer- 
gency repair work furnished temporary em- 
ployment for many persons. The general sur- 
plus of labor throughout the State included 
professional and technical workers. 


| + + + 
| Rhode Island.—Reports throughout the State 
indicated that unemployment increased 


slightly during May, most plants operating on 
curtailed schedules with reduced forces en- 
| gaged, the surplus of labor most noticeable 
| being among building-trades men, factory and 
} clerical help, and unskilled workers. 
A slight seasonal increase was reported in 
| the fishing industry and in the shipyards. 
| Decreased activity was reported in general in 
| the textile and bleachery establishments, jew- 
|elry plants, and tool and machine shops 
| Emergency employment committees in the 
| various towns and cities continued to furnish 
| part-time work to several thousand men on 
| miscellaneous repairs and improvements. 
| Seasonal outdoor activities which began 
| during the early part of May-will soon afford 
employment to a great many persons. Build- 
ing in some parts of the State provided work 
for a@ number of craftsmen, while reports 
from other sections indicated some curtail- 
ment. There was a small demand for farm 
help with more than an adequate supply 
available. 

+ + + 


| 


| part-time employment obtained in many of 
| the industries throughout the State during 
May. Establishments that operated on re- 
stricted schedules with reduced force included 
textile mills, woodworking plants, fertilizer 
mills,, rock quarries, furniture factories, ma- 
chine shops, brick plants, lumber mills, cigar 
factories, and veneer plants. 

| Curtailed employment continued in the 
|}railway transportation and shop forces and 
a large number of these workers were ‘dle. 
| The textile mills registered a slight decrease 
in employment; however, four cotton mills | 





, Public 


| May. 


| South Carolina,—Restricted operations and/ 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9362.—Boston & Maine Railroad 
Operation and Abandonment. _ Certificate 
issued authorizing the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road (1) to operate, under trackage rights, 
over lines of railroad of the Maine Central 
Railroad Company in Coos County, N. H., 
and (2) permitting it to abandon operation 
of lines of its own railroad in Grafton and 
Coos County, N. H. 

F. D. No. 9364.—Western New York & 

Pennsylvana Railway Company et al. Aban- 
donment. Certificate issued permitting (a) 
the Western New York & Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company to abandon part of its Wol? 
Creek branch in Lawrence and Mercer 
counties, and 
Railroad Company, lessee, to. abandon op- 
eration thereof. 
No. 9441-New York Central Rail- 
road Company Bonds. Authority granted 
to issued not exceeding $75,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds, 
series C, all or any part thereof to be 
pledged and repledged from time to time 
as collateral security for short-term notes. 


Examiner’s. Reports 


Saltpeter: No. 24822.—Home Fertilizer 
Company v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Rates on leuna saltpeter, in carloads, from 
Mobile, Ala., to Texarkana, Ark., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Pitch: No. 25037.—Allied Asphit & Mineral 
Corporation v. Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad. Charges collected on a carload of 
pitch from Hoboken, N. J., to Lincoln, N. J., 
via Chicago, Ill., found reasonable and ship- 
ment found not to have been misrouted. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9452, author- 
izing the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., to 
issue in reimbursement of capital expendi- 
tures heretofore made not exceeding $250,000 
of first and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, to be pledged and repledged 
as collateral security for a note or notes 


Pa., (b) the Pennsylvania 


PF. D. 


issued within the limitations of section 
20a(9) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
approved. 





30 days, which will mean employment for ap- 
proximately 1,500 people. 

State and county officials continued a policy 
of retrenchment of road-building activities. 
A further increase in the volume of building 
was reported in some sections and many 


| building-trades men and unskilled laborers 


were employed. 

There was an increased demand for domes- 
tic help, with the supply of female’ workers 
sufficient to meet requirements. The demand 
for farm help was somewhat less than usual for 
this season of the year and a large surplus of 


| this class of help was noted. All sections of 


the State reported a general surplus of labor. 
+~+ + 


South Dakota.—A surplus of practically all 
classes of labor was apparent during May. 
Many agricultural workers found employ- 
ment, but, as planting was completed, there 
was a noticeable decrease in the demand for 


Normal operations continued in the gold-min- 
ing district, with the local labor supply am- 
ple for all needs. The lignite-coal mines ma- 
teriajly reduced their output. 

Employment in the egg-incubating industry 
seasonally increased, and the creameries and 
other milk-products plants maintained nearly 
normal schedules. A fairly satisfactory volume 
of employment obtained in the printing estab- 
lishments, laundries, baking and biscuit, 
candy, beverage, and ice-cream factories. The 
poultry-dressing concerns and meat-packing 


| houses experienced a seasonal dullness. 


The building-materials industry, 
cement, lumber, and woodworking plants, 
operated on reduced schedules, The jobbing 
and mercantile establishments generally con- 
tinued a gradual but moderate release of 
clerical help. 
demand for restaurant, hotel, and domestic 
help. Public-utility construction and mainte- 
nance crews worked on reduced schedules, 

Curtailed activities occurred in the railroad 
transportation and mechanical departments, 
and in some cases forces were further re- 
duced. Private building was confined to a 
moderate number of residences, remodeling of 
business structures, and minor repair jobs. 
projects under way embraced a 
school, an annex to the State capitol, an ad- 
ditional building at a State school, municipal 
structures, and three post offices. 

County road construction continued in 
moderate volume, employing a number of 
men, and the State highway department has 
announced important construction projects, 
to start soon, which will absorb additional 
workers. 

+~+ + 


Texas.—The employment situation through- 
out the State improved considerably during 
Highway construction increased in vol- 
ume, and approximately 1,200 men were ab- 
sorbed. New highway contracts were let dur- 
ing the month at a cost of $542,760, which 
will engage additional men in the immediate 
future. 

The starting of new State public buildings 
gave employment to some 400 building me- 
chanics. There was a material increase in 
employment in the agricultural areas,\ éspe- 
cially in irrigated vegetable sections, where 
approximately 7,000 persons found work. 
Shipping of the cantaloupe crop was started 
and when the movement of this fruit is well 
under way about 200 additional railroad train- 
men will be employed. 

While the major industries were in opera- 
tion in most instances, part-time schedules 
and curtailed forces prevailed. No large mu- 
nicipal programs were reported. A large sur- 
plus of bor, embracing practically every 
trade, was apparent throughout the month. 

~+ + 

Tennessee.—Agricultural activities increased 
during May, with a resultant increase in em- 
ployment noted among these workers. State 
| highway projects aggregating $235,000 were 
re'eased during the month, and rotice was 


including 





that were inactive during the month are ex- 
| pected to resume operations within the next 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


this class of help at the close of the month. { 


There was a decrease in the| 


under Article Six of the Constitution,” he 
further said, “to see that the laws are 
upheld; and, for such purpose, he is made 
commander-in-chief of the military forces, 
with a further grant of supreme executive 
power under the limitations of American 
institutions and _ constitutional instru- 
ments. It therefore becomes essential for 
the Governor of the State of Oklahoma 
to exercise such executive power as chief 
magistrate, and to invoke military rule 
and the military arm of the State for 
the purpose aforesaid.” 

He ordered that the “military zone 
around the several oil wells contained in 
my order of Aug. 4, 1931, be continued, 
not only for the purpose of watching the 
enforcement of orders of proration but 
for the purpose of actually prorating the 
oil output in the Oklahoma City field, and 
the transport of such oil 
through the pipe lines and its storage 
tanks; and for said last purpose, there 
is hereby declared a military zone around 
each and every storage tank to a distance 
of 100 feet, and along each pipe line for 
a distance of 25 feet on each side thereof, 
the said military zones to include in addi- 
tion the selection by the Governor of pro- 
ration officers and all persons having to 
do with the enforcement of such orders; 
to fix their compensation, time and 
hours of employment; to provide for the 
expense for compensating them other than 
from State funds.” 


Proration Orders 

The order provides for an umpire, with 
necessary clerks, and 30 National Guards- 
men to work in three shifts in the city 
field, all under the immediate direction @ 
of Lt. Col. Cicero I. Murray. 

“For the purpose of investigating or- 
ders, for equitable proration, and to rec- 
ommend to the Governor, the allowable 
for each of said wells in said field, there 
is hereby created a Proration Board, to 
consist of the five following persons: Lt. 
Col. Cicero I. Murray; the Proration Um- 
pire; one member to be selected by and 
from producers who have neither pipe 
lines nor refineries; one member to be 
selected by and from producers who have 
refineries; and one member to be selected 
from and by the owners of pipe lines,” is 
the language of the order. 

“The said Proration Board shall make 
findings from time to time, and recom- 
mend allowables for the field, which shall 
be the market demand, upon approval 
thereof by the Governor; provided that 
the orders of the Corporation Commis- 
sion heretfore made for the month of 
June shall continue in force until the 
first of July and thereafter, until other 


— are made and approved, as afore- 
said.” 


a 


to control 


To Seek for Limit Rules 

The order directed the umpire to ex- 
cavate around any and all wells where it 
is believed or alleged there are secret 
pipes used for the purpose of filching 
more than their allowable, to prevent 
such illegal taking as*may be discovered. 

The order further requires pipe-line 
operators and refinery owners and man- 
agers to fix meters by Aug. 1 in sufficient 
; number to determine accurately the flow 
of oil and to make and file with the um- 
pire daily reports showing amount of oil 
coming from each well. 





State Support Is Opposed 
To Back-to-farm Movement 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 23. 


A  Government-aided back-to-farm 
movement was described here by the 
Pennsylvania Secretary of Agriculture, 
John A. McSparran, as “of no value ex- 
cept to make the depression deeper.” 

There come to my desk these days,” 
Mr. McSparran said, “a, considerable 
number of requests for farms where the 
persons making the requests are expecting 
the Government to give them each a 
farm and back them to the tune of $1,500 
for three years. 

“I think it is the silliest proposal that 
ever I have heard intelligent persons 
promulgate. The food of this Nation is 
| today selling in most cases at around the 
cost of production and in some cases be- 
low the cost of production. There is, 
therefore, no possible chance of labor that 
is inexpert in handling crops coming out 
from the city and making a living on a 
farm. The proposition seems to be pred- 
icated on the fact that these persons 
can grow their living, but it must be re- 
membered that even farmers do not grow 
anything like all of their living. 

“One of the causes of the depression is 
the fact that the farmer is off the market 
because of the fact that he has no money 





out of which to buy. Certainly to at- 


| tempt to rehabilitate farms at this time 
| would have no value except to make the 
| depression deeper and the possibility of 
| getting out from it a more distant prop- 
| osition.” 


‘ 


| 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Loan to Prevent. 
Receivership Is 


Advance of $4,390,086 of 
Recenstruction Fund to 
Meet July 1 Obligations 
Applied for 


Unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approves a loan of $4,390,086 to 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway by 
July 1 of the current year, “immediate 
receivership” will result, the railroad ad- 
vised the Commission, June 23, in a second 
supplemental application reducing the 
amount of loan sought from the Recpn- 
struction Finance Corporation from $9,- 
364,808 to $4,390,086. (Finance Docket No. 
174.) 

Of the total amount now requested by 
the carrier, $908,248 is to be used for taxes, 
$2,481,838 for interest on prior lien mort- 


gage bonds, and $1,000,000 for increasing 
its working fund. 


Original Application 


The “Frisco’s” original application asked 
Commission approval of a loan of $17,998,- 
542, of which $1,474,722 was for meeting 
bank loans payable on demand, and _ $4, 
500,000 for other loans due July 1 of 
this year. 

The Commission acting upon the ap- 
plication, granted an immediate loan of 
$2,805,175 for meeting interest require- 
ments on March 1. “The amount approved 
was subsequently provided by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and, later, 
taken over by the Railroad Credit Cor- 

ration, according to an agreement at 
éh time the loan was advanced. 


Schedule of Loan Need 


The remainder sought by the carrier 
was reduced to $12,717,814 to be supplied 
by the Corporation in the following 
amounts: $1,620,777 by = 1, $400,000 
by May 15, $9,364,808 by July 1, $105,255 
by Aug. 15, and $1,226974 by Sept. 1, 1932. 

The amonuts asked for in May were 
for payment of delinquent taxes and 
equipment trust obligations. Upon this 
amended application the Commission ap- 

roved a loan of $1,800,000, upon condi- 
jon that the Frisco agree with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation upon a 
plan to cut its fixed interest charges by 

. July 1, The agreement was made and the 

n advanced. 

Reduction of Capital 


Officials of the carrier met latter with 
the Commission to discuss a plan for 
cutting the read’s “overcapitalization.” No 
announcement as to the details of the 
plan have yet been made public by the 
Commission. 

Approval and advance of the $1,800,000 
loan left the road with requirements for 
only July, August and September. The 
July 1 needs of $9,364,808 are reduced in 
the application filed June 23 to $4,390,086 
by the elimination of the part of the orig- 
inal application for $5,974,722 to pay bank 
loans, except for the $1,000,000 for addi- 
tional working capital. 

The latest application explained that 
these bank loans will be carried by the 
holders thereof until a later date. 


Loan to Avoid Receivership 


“Failure to obtain the loan applied for,” 
said the carrier’s application, “will make it 
impossible for the applicant to proceed 
to carry out such plan (the refinancing 
— and will necessarily result in the 

mediate receivership of the applicant.” 

It was further pointed out that the car- 
rier has been unable to obtain the funds 
sought from private banking channels or 
from the sale of bonds, and that the lack 
of funds in the treasury of the Railroad 
Credit Corporation made that source of 
revenue “doubtful.” 

Security to Be Pledged 

In the event ‘the refinancing plan is 
approved and the loan sought is granted, 

e application stated, the carrier pro- 

s to pledge with the Reconstruction 
nance Corporation an additional $4,390,- 
000 of new prior lien mortgage bonds, de- 
scribed in its plan now filed with the 
Commission, to be secured by a lien on 
the railroad’s properties. 

Other security would include $2,014,000 
of consolidated mortgage bonds, now 
pledged as security for the loan taken 
over by the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
and which the road said “it is endeavoring 
to borrow from the Credit Corporation” 
with a view to its use as security for the 


July 1 loan sought from the Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Change in Bankruptcy Act 
Seen at Next Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tion of the court. This particular clause 
has the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Big Four Brotherhood, 

The attention of Congress was calléd 
to this need in the bankruptcy law by the 
President in a special message and the 
new bill has been drawn with the as- 
sistance of- the Solicitor General Thomas 
D, Thacher and Lloyd Garrison, Special 
Assitsant to the Attorney General. This 
bill is too complicated and lengthy to be 
passed in one session but the Committee 
advanced this work rapidly so there is 
hope of an early consideration at the 
next session. 


Study of Bank Conditions | 
To Be Made in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., June 23. 

Governor Conner has requested G. M. 
McWilliams, president of the Mississippi 
Bankers Association; Lieutenant Governor 
Dennis» Murphree and Speaker Thos. L, 
Bailey to appoint, under the authority of 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 45, Laws 
of 1932, members of the commission au- 
thorized by the Legislature to make a 
study of banking conditions. This com- 
mission will be composed of three House 
members appointed by the Speaker, two 
Senators appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor, five executive officials of State 
banks appointed by the President of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association, and five 
representative business men appointed by 
the Governor. 

“This commission,” he stated, “is 
charged with the important duty of study- 
ing banking conditions and laws and of 
making recommendations to the next reg- 
ular, or special legislative session with ref- 
erence to the organization and operation 
of the State Banking Department, and 
such revision of laws as will further safe- 

uard and protect depositors and stock- 

olders' ef banks and enable the banks 
better to serve the agricultural, commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the State, 

“It is necessary that confidence be re- 
stored in our banking system and many 
people believe that material changes in 
this system and the laws must be effected. 
At the came time, we must proceed with 
these reforms cautiously and intelligently. 
I hope that this commission will be or- 
ganized and will get down to real work 
at a very early date.” 
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Senate Approves Wagner Bill 


For 2,300 Million Relief Funds 


Asked b Frisco Prediction of Veto Made in Debate on Meas- 
ere ure Passed Without Record Vote 


{Continued from Pie 1.1 
matically unbalances the budget by $307,- Senators to give thought to the trend of 


000,000 this year, and we will be called 
on to extend this precedent in the next 
Congress.” He asserted that the total 
number of men to be employed by the 
amount of $307,000,000 by which the 
budget would be unbalanced, would be 
only 85,850. 

This special construction fund not only 
unbalances the budget but “resorts to the 
unsound device of a special fund or an 
extraordinary budget,” Senator Moses 
said. He maintained that it breaks prece- 
dent and creates apprehension among the 
holders of Government bonds. 


Upon renewing its consideration of the 
Harrison amendment, placed before the 
Senate at a night session June 22, the 
Senate refused to agree to the proposal, 
rejecting it by a vote of 57 to 15. The 
amendment would have permitted the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to make 
loans to States on their bonds as security 
for educational and hospitalization pur- 
poses, the total of such loans not to exceed 
$200,000,000. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
sponsor of the amendment, explained that 
there are States which cannot sell their 
bonds and a provision to permit use of 
these bonds as security with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would serve 
to aid those States. 

The Senate agreed to an amendment by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
port to the Senate and the House on Dec. 
1, 1932, and every month thereafter any 
action taken by his Department in regard 
to the $40,000,000 fund provided for financ- 
ing sales of agricultural products abroad. 

Without a record vote and without de- 
bate the Senate agreed to the inclusion 
of $300,000,000 in the bill for loans to 
States for relief to the needy and dis- 
tressed. This action was taken, Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, sponsor 
of the amendment, explained, to get the 
event to conference between the two 

ouses. The Senate earlier passed as a 
separate bill the $300,000,000 relief pro- 
posal, but the measure has not yet re- 
ceived a vote in the House. 

An attempt by Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, to allocate $1,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Commerce to be used for 
credit in sales of manufactured products 
in export markets faiied of approval. 


Industrial Commission 
Provision Elimnated 


Reconsideration of the section providing 
for creation of. an industrial commission, 
and which had theretofore been eliminated, 
failed to change the bill in this respect. 
When the section was stricken out on a 
motion by Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona, he stated to the Senate he would 
not oppose a ‘motion to reconsider which, 
he understood, Senator Gore (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, would make. 

The Senate, therefore, reconsidered its 
vote. Senator Ashurst renewed his mo- 
tion to eliminate. The motion was agreed 
to without a record vote. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
made the next attempt to alter the bill by 
moving reconsideration of a vote which 
placed in the measure a provision that 
would permit loans to be made for the 
construction of railway or highway bridges, 
a part of the cost of which was to be de- 
frayed by tolls and fees and the re- 
mainder by State taxation. 

This issue involved was described by the 
Michigan Senator as basic. He sought to 
have the Senate define its position, declar- 
ing the proposal meant extravagance and 
waste and additional State taxation. 

Senator Couzens urged that the Senate 
“stay somewhere near within the scope 
of the original bill.” 

The Senate declined to accept his argu- 
ment. The action previously taken in re- 
gard to inclusion of the loan privilege on 
highway and railway bridges to be financed 
partly from taxation was affirmed. 


Effort to Change Method 
Of Distribution Defeated 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, who has sought a different method 
of distribution of public moneys in road 
building than is prescribed by the Federal 
Highway Act, renewed his opposition to 
that provision in the present relief meas- 
ure, but again suffered defeat. He de- 
clared that the basis of distribution should 
be consonant with the unemployed popu- 
lation, and asserted that as the provision 
is carried in the bill, the 10 States paying 
the largest amount of taxation will gain 
“very little return from their contribution 
to the Federal Treasury.” 

The amendment was rejected on a roll 
call, 22 to 55. 

A futile attempt was made by Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, to pro- 
vide for the use of discretionary, power 
by the President in designating the places 
where work is to start, when it shall be 
begun and other supervisory control. He 
characterized it as a necessary change if 
Congress is to avoid placing an embarrass- 
ing burden on the Treasury, and urged 








Tariff Inquiries Sought — - 
On Duties on Five Articles 


2294 

Applications requesting investigations 
of the adequacy of existing duties on five 
articles or groups of articles have been 
filed with the Tariff Commission as a re- 
sult of Senate resolutions 241, 242, 243, 244 
and 245, the Commission announced 
June 23. 

The ‘items covered in the applications 
are gloves, made wholly or in chief value 
of leather; plate glass; linseed or flaxseed 
oil and combinations and mixtures in 
chief value of such oil; cast-iron pipe of 
every description, and cast-iron fittings 
for cast-iron pipe; and cocoa, chocolate, 
and cocoa butter. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 21. Made Public June 23, 1932" 


Receipts 
Interna] revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
nue 
Customs receipts .. 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$3,629,812.54 
1,555,002.76 
429,495.62 
1,221,093,64 
$6,835 ,404,56 
74.55 
640,394,967 ,42 


Total ordinary receipts ..... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
«++ +$647,230,446.53 
$4,795,995.52 
3,835,370.65 
701,856.77 
7,996.92 
859,401.24 
$10,200,621,10 
980,604.50 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 

All other 


Tota 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 


2,108 ,848.23 
Balance today 


632,940,372.70 
TOA) serccccesesceccecccesces$647,230,446.53 
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|Senate defeated the amendment. 


legislation embraced in the present pro- 
visions of the bill. 


Answering the argument by Senator 
Moses, Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, minority leader, declared the 
amendment giving the President discre- 
tionary power was actually no different 
in purpose than the amendment offered 
by the same Senator on the preceding day 
when he sought to strike out the bond 
method of financing the $500,000,000 pub- 
lic works section. The Arkansas Sen- 
ator maintained that if the President were 
accorded the authoirty, “he could and 
probably would” delay it indefinitely. 


“It is well known,” Senator Robinson 
added, “that the President is opposed to 
using bonds to finance the public works 
program. If this amendment is agreed to, 
he will have almost as much authority to 
control the public, work program as though 
the Senate had voted with the Senator 
from New Hampshire yesterday to strike 
out the bond proposal.” 


A record vote was demanded, and the 
Moses amendment was defeated 20 to 50. 


The Senate accepted an amendment by 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, which 
permits the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make loans to limited divi- 
dend corporations engaged in development 
of forest trails and highways. Senator 
Wagner stated prior to the vote that he 
had no objection to it. 


Amendment Adopted 
Regardng Road Funds 


An amendment by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, to make available 
funds for Federal-aid highway work for 
roads through city parks that are a part 
of the system, was gareed to. 

The Senate rejected an amendment by 
Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
designed to permit former farmers who 
are now unemployed to obtain loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to go back to the farm to sustain them- 
selves and their families. He said that 
this offered “permanent relief,’ whereas 
the provisions of the bill would give re- 
lief only temporarily. 

Because, he said, the bill seems to per- 
mit nearly any other group to borrow from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, offered 
an amendment to permit the Federal Farm 
Board to obtain loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, but the 





Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
offered an amendment which would give 
the Secretary of the Treasury power to 
issue bonds for the $500,000,000 to be used 
on the public works program under the 
bill at a rate of 2 per cent instead of 4% 
per cent as the bill directs. The amend- 
ment was defeated. 


The Senate then rejected an amend-| 
ment by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, for the improvement of roads 
in agricultural sections of the country not 
a part of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem. He said it is becoming more and 
more necessary that such a program be 
undertaken by the Federal Government 
in order that the farmers may he aided 
in getting their produce to market. Al- 
though these roads would not be a part 
of the Federal-aid highway system now,| 
he said, it is to be expected that they 
eventually would be coordinated with that 
system. The States, counties and munici- 
palities, as the case may be, would con- 
tribute half of the funds for this improve- 
ment work under his plan, he told the 
Senate. The Senate, however, rejected the 
proposal. 


Previous to the vote on the bill, Sen- 
ator La Follette announced that the bill 
was “totally inadequate,” would prove a 
“tragic disappointment,” and would “ut- 
terly fail to stem the tide of this depres- 
sion.” He would vote for it, he said, be- 
cause it would provide “a certain amount 
of work for a small proportion of the 
great army of the unemployed.” 


Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, also 
described the bill as “wholly inadequate” 
and “a strain on the credit of the Nation.” 
He said he would vote for it because of the 
$300,000,000 for relief to the needy and 
the $500,000,000 for authorized public con- 
struction. 


Expansion of Building 


Argued by Mr. La Follette 


In urging the adoption at a night ses- 
sion June 22 of his amendment for a 
$5,500,000,000 bond issue, which the Sen- 
ate rejected 56 to 12, Senator La Follette 
pointed out that “the theory of expanding 
public works in times of depression to 
provide employment, to recreate purchas- 
ing power, and to stimulate a partial in- 
dustrial recovery, has been advocated by 
economists for a great number of years. 


“The best estimates which I have been 
able to obtain indicate that public con- 
struction in 1932 will amount to about 
one-half of what it was in 1931,” he said. 
“Therefore, the program provided in the 
bill sponsored by the Senator from New 
York—assuming that ‘it all is gotten un- 
derway in 1932—will just about make up 
the decline in public construction this 
year over last year.” 

“A program should be inaugurated at 
this time sufficient to achieve the objective 
of partial recovery” he declared. “A 
lesser program is to abandon the country 
to the consequences of a continuation of 
the depression. If that takes place, 
graver results will come than though we 
had lost the World War. 

“A bond issue of the size proposed by 
the amendment will restore to circula- 
tion and to use a large part of the funds 
now lying idle because of the reluctance 
of those who have savings and capital to 
invest in the present market.” 

The amendment of Senator Trammell 
(Dem.), of Florida, to provide payment 
up to 75 per cent of the adjusted serv- 
ice certificates of World War Veterans, 
was rejected viva voce. 

Rejection also was made of an amend- 
ment by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Ill- 
inois, which would permit the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to extend 
loans to States to be extended in turn to 
municipalities to pay employes, 


Provisions of Measure 


As Passed by Senate 


The bill as it passed the Senate con- 
tains the following provisions: 

“Sec, 1.—The Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation is authorized to make loans 
to, or contracts with, States, municipali- | 
and political subdivisions, for financing | 
projects which are self-liquidating in char- 
acter, Such loans are to be made through 
purchase of securities.” 

Under this provision the Corporation| 
may make loans to corporaions “formed 
wholly for the purpose of providing hous- 
ing for families of lower incomes, or for 


Chile Enacts Moratortum 
Relating to Private Debts 


Any debt due to a bank, individual, or 
commercial house by a commercial house, 
individual or a bank in Chile can pot be 
collected except at the rate of 5 per cent 
of the amount for each of two successive 
periods of 90 days each, and thereafter 
at the rate of 10 per cent of the amount 
every 90 days, according to main pro- 
visions of a Chilean governmental decree 
forwarded from Commercial Attache Ralph 
Ackerman, Santiago. 

This decree applies only to debts that 
have been secured by collateral, mort- 
gages, etc., while all unsecured debts are 
payable at the rate of 20 per cent every 
$0 days. 

The decree does not stop stipulations 
between parties, but a’ debtor can not 
legally be forced to pay off his debt ex- 
cept under terms in accordance with the 
decree.—(Department of Commerce.) 








private corporations to aid in carrying 
out the construction, replacement or im- 
provement of bridges, tunnels, viaducts, 
waterworks, and canals, which are self- 
liquidating in character and are devoted 
to public use.” 

Loans under this provision shall not ex- 
ceed $1,460,000,000. Conditions upon 
which such loans or contracts may be 
made is left to the discretion of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The Corporation is directed to advance 
to the Secretary of Agriculture not to ex- 
ceed $40,000,000 to finance sales of agri- 
cuttural products in foreign markets in 
which such sales cannot be financed in 
the normal course of commerce. 

Amounts received by the Corporation in 
repayment of loans are to be used to re- 
tire its obligations for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

The Corporation is authorized to create 
in any of the 12 Federal land bank dis- 
tricts a regional agricultural credit cor- 
poration with a paid-up capital of not 
less than $3,000,000. Such corporations are 
to make loans to farmers and stockmen. 

Under section 2 the Corporation is au- 
thorized to issue its notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other such obligations not to ex- 
ceed $1,500,000,000. No loan is to be made 
under this act to any financial institution, 
corporation, railroad or other -association 
of a class to which loans may be made 
under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act. The Corporation is re- 
quired to submit monthly reports to the 
President and Congress. 


Emergency Funds 
For Construction 


Section 3—Loans may be made by the 
Corporation to financial institutions, cor- 
porations, railroads and other associations 
organized under the laws of Puerto Rico 
and the Territories. 

Section 4.—Under this section an emer- 
gency construction fund of $500,000,000 is 
created, and is to be distributed as fol- 
lows: 

For emergency construction on the Fed- 


culture. It is provided that the amount 
so advanced shall be reimbursed to the 
Federal Goverment over a period of 10 


by annual deductions from regular Fed- 
eral-aid appropriations. 
For expenditure in emergency construc- 


year 1933, $16,000,000. 


fore authorized, $30,000,000. 

For flood control projects heretofore au- 
thorized, $15,500,000. 

For continuing construction work on 
Hoover Dam, $10,000,000. 

For air navigation facilities, to be ex- 
pended by the Department of Commerce, 
$500,000. 

For the Lighthouse Service, under the 
same department, $950,000, and for aids 
= Pencuen by the department, $2,860,- 

For the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
under the same department, on works 
heretofore authorized, $1,250,000. 

For certain authorized; projects under 


| the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 


partment, $10,000,000. 

For emergency construction of public 
buildings, outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, $100,000,000. 


Provisions Regarding 
Administerng of Funds 


The remainder of the sum of $500,000,000 
is to be available for permanent improve- 


dent, “for which appropriations have here- 
tofore been made or shall be hereafter 
made for expenditures during the fiscal 
years 1932 and 1933.” 

Section 5 creates a special fund in the 
Treasury to be known as the Emergency 
Construction Fund to be adminstered by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
authorized to issue bonds not to exceed 
$500,000,000, to be known as emergency 
bonds. 

There is also created in the Treasury 
a cumulative sinking fund for the retire- 
ment of these bonds. 

Section 6 provides that no convict labor 
shall be employed on any projects made 
possible by the Act, and that no person 
as far as practicable, except in executive 
positions, shall be permitted to work more 
than 30 hours in one week. It is specified 
that preference shall be given to ex-service 
men with dependents, and that as far as 
possible hand labor shall be used. 

It is provided that the ratio between 
the amount of State and Federal-aid high- 
ways in one State shall be increased from 
7 per cent to 8 per cent. 

A new section was added by the Senate 
authorizing appropriations totaling $22,- 
500,000 to be used in construction work at 
Army posts, 

Another section was added by the Sen- 
ate providing that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States shall be Comp- 
troller of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration with authority to prescribe the 
accounting system and procedure and ad- 
minister the same. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 23 


New York, June 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following; 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) .... 
Ttaly (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) .... 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ... 
Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) ... 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canade (dollar) .... 
Cuba (peso) 





reconstruction of slum areas,” which are | 
regulated by State or municipal law as) 
to rents, etc, and which are self-liqui- | 
dating in character, 

“The Corporation may make leans to| 


Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) .. 

Colombia (peso) .. ° 
Bar silver ..ccccccccccvesccescecccece 


95.2400 
27.1250 


eral-aid highway system, $100,000,000 to! 
be apportioned by the Secretary of Agri- 


years beginning with the fiscal year 1938 | 


tion on public roads during the fiscal | 


For river and harbor projects hereto- | 


ment projects to be selected by the Presi- | 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


As of June 22, Made Public June 23 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve credit outstanding during the 
week ended June 22, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 


June 23, was $2,295,000,000, an increase of 
$50,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $1,339,000,000 compared with, 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

On June 22 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,288.000,000, an increase of 
$18,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $38,000,- 
000 in money in circulation and a de- 
crease of $62,000,000 in Treasury currency, 
adjusted, offset in part by an increase 
of $8,000,000 in monetary gold stock and 
decreases of $35,000,000 in member bank 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


with Federal reserve agents 


and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 

Bills discounted: 
Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 


Treasury notes 
Special Treasury certificates 





Other securities 
Foreign loans on gold... 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items .. 
Bank premises 
All other resources . 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 


Government 
Foreign bank .........cccsscccscccsccvecesees 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items .... 
Capital paid i: 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 





liabilities combined 
respondents 


the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORE 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities .. 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
GUT GOMOD ons iccascccesccesccscnecececs 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

| Net demand deposits .. 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ° 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


Total 
On demand . 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


TO MES >» ov nebetnsctdirexdsstedevceres . 
All other 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ... 
REA EEE oc dgeeccsaunepsdee 
Net demand deposits . 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks .... 
Due to banks outs 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


| 
given that additional work will be let in 
June, embracing bridge construction, gradin 
end drainage, and surfacing of 74 miles o: 
roads. 

It is estimated that 500 men will be en- 
aged on these projects. A slight reduction 
nm employment occurred in the public-utility 
establishments, Mining operations were con- 
ducted with reduced forces on part-time 
schedules. Building in various parts of the 
| State included post offices, and contracts for 
others are to be let. 

++ + 

Utah.—A surplus of skilled and unskilled 
labor was apparent during May. Flour mills 
operated on normal schedules, while most of 
the other establishments worked: on a re- 
stricted basis and some remained closed, The 
meat-packing houses operated with normal 
forces engaged. Due to an increased move- 
ment of fruit and vegetables, additional crews 
were engaged in the transportation depart- 
ments of the railroads. 

There was also a further increase of em- 
ployment in the maintenance-of-way forces, 
with no change noted in the mechanical divi- 
sions. There was a curtailment of employes 
in the coal and metal mines and several were 
inactive. Two smelters employed 600 addi- 
tionaf men, while ‘other smelters operated 
with reduced forces. 

Highway construction projects involving an 
expenditure of approximately $467,000 and 
municipal improvements absorbed a large 
number of laborers. The seasonal opening of 
the national parks furnished work Tor many 
men. Some increase was repg@fted in the 
number of building permits issued during the 
month, and several Federal structures were in 
course of erection throughout the State, but 
a surplus of building-trades men prevailed in 
most localities, 

Telephone-cable extensions in various sec- 
tions engaged many men. Sheep shearing also 
furnished employment for a large number of 
workers. While there was a demand for farm 
help, a surplus of ~ Le of labor obtained. 





Vermont.—Although most of the major in- 
dustries were in operation during May, many 
of them worked on part-time schedules, in- 
cluding scale-manufacturing plants, textile 
mills, paper mills, coat and overall factories, 
veneer mills, machine shops, fork and hoe 
manufacturing plants, and chair and furni- 
ture factories. 

There was a noticeable increase in the vol- 
ume of highway construction, which furnished 
employment for several hundred men. Prac- 
tically all of the State quarries remained 
closed, with little prospects of an early open- 
ing; however, some seasonal! activity was noted 
in several of the granite plants. 

A number of woodworking plants that have 
been closed for some time reopened with fairly 
satisfactory forces engaged. Curtailed opera- 
tions continued in the railroad transporta- 
tion and shop departments. The activities 
of the relief committees in the various cities 
assisted many workers in obtaining temporary 
employment. 

The building programs over the State re- 
mained below normal, While a general surplus 
of labor prevailed, it was particularly notice- 
able among domestic and farm help, carpen- 
ters, textile operatives, machinists, professional 
and clerical workers, and unskilled labor. A 
slightly increased demand was reported for 
farm help and certain classes of hotel em- 


ployes. 
+++ 

Virginia.-Although some unemployment 
continued throughout the State during May, 
a few sections reported an improvement. The 
surplus of labor apparent included railroad 
and steel workers, coal miners, textile-mill 
operatives, cigarette-machine operators, bulld- 
ing and metal trades men, fertilizer, and pea- 
nut-factory workers, shipyard employes, and 
unskilled laborers, 
| The majority of the large plants were in 
operation, several, however, on part-time 
schedules. Increased activity was reported in 
plants manufacturing silk, furniture, overalls, 





RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
redemption fund with United States Treasury...++-+- 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes.... 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board....+.++++ 


Nomreserve Gash........ececssesccseceesenererers 


Secured by United States Government obligations.....+.- 


BONS ......ccvccrccccceccccvccvescccseseesess 


Total United States Government securities . 


eee eee eeceeeeeeeseces se eeeewereeeresssere 


Member bank-reserve account .......-.seeeeees 


teneeees seeeee 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


eer ee eeer) eee 





reserve balances and $40,000,000 in unex- 
pended capital funds, nonmember de- 
posits, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago and $3,000,000 at San Francisco, 
and decreased $14,000,000 at Cleveland, $3,- 

000 each at Kansas City and Dallas 
and $8,000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought in 
open market decreased $12,000,000, while 
holdings of United States Treasury notes 
increased $30,000,000 and of Treasury cer- 
tificates and bills $8,000,000. 

Changes in the amount of reserve bank 
credit outstanding and in related items 
are shown in tabulated form as follows: 


6-24-51 
1,903,284 
30,1 


6-22-32 
1,899,307 
52,186 


1,951,493 
270,216 
340,808 


2,562,517 
203,516 


2,766,033 
72,070 


196,563 
291,643 


483.206 
53,718 


429,185 
ess _ 224,676 
+ 1,075,840 


+ 1,729,701 
5,716 


6-15-32 
1,897,307 
48,915 


1,946,222 
283,224 
331,749 


2,561,195 
205,280 


2,766,475 
71,143 


1,933,450 
475,278 
973,861 


Bt dine 3,382,589 
ao 175,059 
3,557,648 

14,422 


seer eeeereoee 


sees eeeeeeee 


202,225 
294,014 


496,239 
65,661 


86,006 
111,672 


197,678 
106,390 
136,840 
53,882 
427,781 
618,503 
8,063 
16,700 


947,334 
2,699 


429,056 
194,997 
1,068,154 


1,692,207 


eee erereeeese 


2,259,718 
3,645 
15,500 
418,230 
58,083 
42,316 
5,635,110 


1%, 
446,117 

58,782 

22,702 


5,586,511 3,127,168 


2,615,932 
2,066,092 


2,575,799 
2,101,243 
695 


2, 
60,122 
34,368 


2,198,428 


1,674,189 


eeeeeeeerrs 


eee eweeerere 


2,172,882 
345,954 
154,806 
259,421 

37,506 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 


57.8% 


101,465 102,212 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting member 
banks in central reserve cities on June 22, 


1932, on June 15, 1932, and June 24, 1931, 


6-15-32 
6,645 


3,824 


1,759 
2,065 
2,821 


1,878 
943 
742 

40 
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Employment in Various States Is Aided 
By Building Activity and Relief Agencies 


"Continued from Page 6.) 


shirts, woolen goods, shoes, veneer, cellophane 
products, explosives, textiles, fiber, wood prod- 
ease, trunks and luggege, cement, and china- 

Increased production also occurred in an 
automobile-assembly establishment. Part- 
time schedules obtained in the cast-iron 
foundries, and in the coal mines. Railroad 
operations continued below normal. The ship- 
yards were fairly active, affording employ- 
ment to many workers. 

The volume of building and construction 
under way was not sufficient to absorb all 
of the building-trades men, Highway con- 
struction, municipal Improvements, and Fed- 
eral projects provided work for many men. 
Some of the smaller towns, reported indus- 
trial-employment conditions as close to nor- 
mal for this period of the year. There was 
little demand for farm help, 


Washington,--Activity and employment in 
the major industries throughout the State 
continued on @ subnormal basis during May. 
Federal building, State highway and county 
road work, bridge building and repairs, and 
municipal improvements furnished employ- 
ment for meni hundreds of workers. 

Lumber mills recalled several hundred fur- 
loughed men, although practically all mills 
Operated on curtailed schedules. An airplane 
factory and an automobile-assenbling plant 
increased their forces. Box factories and 
veneer plants, in some instances, reported 
overtime, Shi ping terminals and railroad 
shops operated wi reduced forces. Fruit, 
vegetable, and fish canneries prepared for the 
seasonal increase in- production and employ- 
ment that will begin shortly. 

A general surplus of labor obtained in prac- 
tically all sections of the State. The lettuce 
harvest, work in the sugar-beet fields, spray- 
ing. a geticn, fishing, and clam digging ab- 
sorbed hundreds of workers, and additional 
——— we find Splorment in Bitalfa 

erry cking an jacking 1 
next 30 days, * 7 ° = 
+ + 
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West Virginia.—With few exceptions there 
was little Increase in production or employ- 
ment in the major industriees throughout 
May; however, some improvement in employ- 
ment was noted in outdoor activities, due to 
seasonal influences, Agricultural activities 
and highway and railroad maintenance work 
engaged additional workers. 

While some increase in the volume of build. 
ing was noted, a large surplus of building 
craftsmen prevailed. State highway and bridge 
projects, municpal ‘improvements, public- 
uitlity extensions, and Federal and other State 
projects cantinued to furnish employment for 
a large number of men, Contracts were re- 
cently awarded for State highway construction 
to csot $500,000, which when started should 
engage many additional men. 

he trend of activity and employment in 
the coal, oll, and gas fields showed no marked 
change. Part-time schedules and in some in- 
stances curtailed forces obtained in the iron 
and steel mills, glass and chemical plants, 
lumber milis, tanneries, and stone quarries. 

Fairly satisfactory schedules. were main- 
tained in several of the textile mills and hoot 
and shoe factories. Plants manufacturing 
tobacco products increased their forces and 
a few reported as operating full time. Em- 

loyment in the railway shops, yards, and 
ransportation departments remained below 
normal. There was an adequate supply of 
farm help available for requirements. 
surplus of labor Le ageens in all trades. 


hay- 
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Wisconsin.—The industria! situation showed 
no marked improvement throughout the State 
during May. ployment in the machine and 
railroad shops, metal-products plants, knit- 
ting mills, transportation lines, and other 
miscellaneous establishments continued ir- 


| regular, 


perations in the majority of the grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, shoe factories, refrigerator 
lants, aluminum factories, and woodwork- 
g concerns continued restricted, with can- 


STATE BANKING 


Utility’s Profit 
From Security 


Sales Analyzed 


Transactions of Associated 
Gas and Electric System 
Outlined at Hearing of 
Trade Commission 

[Continued from Page 4.] 
portation companies, costing $7,385,075, 
were purchased in order to get possession 


of the stock of Rochester Central Power 
Corporation. The stocks of these trans- 


66 a, companies, it was stated, were of 


‘doubtful” value and their contract price 
was omitted from the journal entry, which 
has the effect of appreciating the re- 
maining assets in the “basket.” 

Foreign Investments 


Testimony relative to other investments 
carried in the accounts of the subholding 
companies brought out details of the sys- 
tem’s investments in the Philippine Is- 
lands and Canada. 

The examiner testified that Associated 
system interests in 1928 organized the As- 
sociated International Electric Corpora- 
tion which controls a number of electric 
and other utility properties known as the 
Philippines Provincial group. operating in 
the Philippine Islands. At the time of 
organization there were subscribed by 
Associated interests and recorded as an 
investment by Associated Electric Com- 


464 pany 10 shares of the capital stock of As- 


sociated International Electric Corpora- 
tion at $100 per share or a total of $1,000, 
which was carried by Associated Electric 


|Company at that figure at the close of 


1929, the examiner asserted. 
Holdings in Nova Scotia 
At the close of 1929, it was shown, the 
system had an investment through New 
England Gas & Electric Association of 
$59,382 in the Lunenburg Gas Company, 
Ltd., which serves gas in the Town of 





Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. The common 
stock of this company was purchased by 
the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
for cash and charged through open ac- 
count of Mason Securities Trust to New 
England Gas & Electric Association, it 
was set forth. 

The examiner also testified that Associ- 
ated interests organized the Western Nova 
Soctia Electric Power Company, Ltd., to 
take over the property of Yarmouth Light 
& Power Company, Ltd., which was sold 
at a foreclosure sale in 1928 at a price 
said to be $250,000. The investment in 
this company was carried by jociated 
Gas & Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and subsequently transferred to New Eng- 
land Gas & Electric Association, according 
to testimony. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending on June 22 
as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency were: 3 

National Bank of Milton, Milton, Iowa, 
resources $135,806. 

Jefferson Park National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., resources $3,086,880. 

June 23.—Hyde Park-Kenwood National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill, resources, $5,494,808; 
Jackson Park National Bank, Chicago, IIL, 
resources, $1,403,007. 


Revision of Power Levy 
Defeated by House Group 


(Continued from Page 1,]} 


38 potition! subdivision or the District of Co- 
Uu 


mbia, 
The resolution proposed by Mr. Vinson 


| was as follows: 


“Section 616. Tax on Electrical Energy. 
There is hereby imposed upon energy sold 
by privately-owned operating electrical 
power companies a tax equivalent to 3 





2/percentum of the price for which so sold. 


(b) Section 625 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1932 is amended by inserting after the 
word ‘article’ the following: ‘other than 
electrical energy.’” 

This proposal was amended in several 


|parciculars but was finally rejected. 


Representative Vinson said his amend- 
ment was to apply to domestic or come 
mercial power, and that it was amended 
by striking out the words “privately 
owned” before the vote was taken, 


Ten Rate Agreements 
Of Ship Lines Approved 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


rect line carrier in this agreement in lieu of 
the Lloyd Sabaudo and the Navigazione Gene 
erale Italiana. ' 

Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) 
S, A. with Luckenbach Steamship Company} 
Modification of agreement between Luckens 
bach Steamship Company and Lloyd Royal 
Belge, covers through shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit, cotton, cascara bark, honey, 
apricot kernels and seeds from United States 
Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
Antwerp, with transhipment at New York, 
The purpose of the modification is to record 
Compagnie Martime Belge (Lloyd: Royal) S. A, 
as a participating carrier in this agreement 
as successor of the Lloyd Royal Belge and to 
include automobile axle shafts among the 
commodities named in paragraph 1 of the 
agreement. 


Gulf Pacific Line with Matson Navigation 
Company: Modifies an agreement between 
Gulf Pacific Line and Matson Navigation 
Company, which agreement covered through 
transportation of canned pineapple from 
Hawaiian Island ports to designated inland 
United States points, transhipped at San 
Francisco, and at New Orleans to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, The modification 
adds other inland United States destinatio: 
oints, as to which Mobile is to be the port 0; 
ranshipment to the river carrier. 


Gulf Pacific Line with American & Indian 
Line: Modifies an agreement covering throug’ 
shipments from United States Pacific Coas' 
ports of loading of the Gulf Pacific Line te 
ports in Egypt, India and the Persian Gulf 
served by the American & Indian Line, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. The purpose 
of the modification is to provide for tran+ 
shipment at other United States Gulf pore 
at which the participating lines may call, ag 
well as at New Orleans; for equal absorption 
by the two carriers of transhipment expense 
at such Gulf ports, as well as at New Orleans, 
and that the Gulf Pacific Line will arrange 
for delivery to American & Indian Line piers 
at such Gulf port, as well as at New Orleans, 


a 


siderable unemployment apparent among these 
workers, The volume of lake navigetion was 
below normal for this period of the year. 
Activity in the automobile industry was 
noted as fairly satisfactory . Construction 
protects and other outdoor work such as pubs 
ic improvements involved an expenditure of 
$4,259,196, New building reported totaled 
$72,565 in value. Building permits recently is 
sued amounted to $624,720. There was a small 
demand for agricultural help, with an ample 
supply available. 
yoming.--A surplus of all classes of labor 
prevailed throughout the month, due largely 
© seasonal curtailment of coal mining, rail- 
road activity, and the subnormal mand 
for farm and ranch hands. Many small 
manufecturing establishments and business 
concerns curtailed operations and employ- 


ment. 

Metal mining remained inactive. Oil-field 
activities and development work continued on 
a curtailed basis, Public-utility extensions 
offered some employment in a few districts. 
Additional Le were let at a 
total cost of $165,000, 

Building in various sections was resumed 
and some additional contracts were awarded, 
which employed most of the building-trades 
men. While crews in the railroad train service 
were fairly well engaged, shopmen worked on 
curtailed schedules, with a .slight increase 


noted in maintenance-of-way employes, 
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Efforts of California to Eliminate or Reduce 


Dang 


ers of Accidents to Traveling Public at 


Road Intersections Are Described 





By LEON O. WHITSELL 
Member, Railroad Commission, State of California 


E HAVE experienced a great change in 
Wrishway traffic and conditions during the 
past two decades. 

Twent; ears ago it was an uncommon 
thing eemen automobiles on the highway. At 
that time, we depended largely upon horse- 
power for transportation, traveling at the 
rate of from three to six miles per hour. 


When a horse-drawn vehicle approached 
a grade crossing, the driver was in a posi- 
tion to make a quick stop, if an emergency 
arose, or to make a sharp turn without se- 
rious results, A person, when confused at 
a grade crossing, can usually figure out the 
right thing to do, in case of an emergency, if 
he is driving a horse. 2 

This does not apply, however, if he is 
driving an automobile. We know that the 
horse responds to an emergency. A piece 
of machinery requires the proper manipu- 
lation. 

++ 

In days of the horse-drawn vehicle, the 
highways were not filled to their capacity, 
which is a decided contrast to the conditions 
we find at present. Although new highway 
arteries are now constantly being constructed, 
there seems to be sufficient vehicles to fill 
them soon after they are opened to traffic, 
and especially if they are improved roads 
and afford a shorter route. 

In this age, both public and private trans- 
portation must meet the test of both speed 
and comfort. The California Railroad Com- 
mission is frequently called upon to adjust 
complaints, looking toward higher speed in 
the operations of trains, buses and boats. 

The traveling public usually allow them- 
selves only the minimum scheduled time to 
get from their homes to their places of busi- 
ness. When the public carrier is not able 
to maintain its schedule, the public announces 
its dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. 


To meet this situation, the carriers are 
spending large sums in new and high-speed 
equipment and the railroads are improving 
their roadbeds. Many of the railroads op- 
erate extra fare trains at considerable ex- 
pense in order to satisfy the request for 
faster service, which are well patronized. 


The driven of an automobile on the public 
highway is usually in a hurry and very often 
does not exercise reasonable care in driving 
across an intersection or grade crossing. In 
many cases it would appear that the most 
important thing in his day’s work was to 
beat the other fellow or the train to the 
crossing. 

To wait for a passing train is very annoy- 
ing to many drivers, notwithstanding the fact 
that the time lost is only a minute or so. 
A passenger train, traveling at 40 miles an 
hour, will clear the crossing in 15 seconds 
and the automatic signals are designed to 
give warning from 20 to 30 seconds in ad- 
vance of the fastest normal train movement. 

Therefore, the total elapsed time, to permit 
@ passenger train to cross over the highway 
under such conditions, is less than a minute. 
In the case of a freight train, this time is 
increased, depending upon the speed and 
length of the train. 

++ 


The California State Legislature, in 1911, 
recognized the importance of regulating grade 
crossings and, through the Public Utilities 
Act, bestowed upon the State Railroad Com- 
mission complete jurisdiction over grade 
crossings. The act provides that, before a 
highway can be constructed over a railroad 
track or a railroad track over a highway, 
aythority must be had from the Commis- 
sion. 

With respect to existing grade crossings, 
the Commission has power to prescribe the 
type of protection to be used and has the 
power to determine what shall be the physi- 
cal conditions at the crossing. It also has 
jurisdiction to require grade separations be- 
tween public highways and railroads, and 
to apportion the cost of the same between 
the railroad and the political subdivision or 
subdivisions affected. 

In connection with the regulation of grade 
crossings, the Commission has issued a gen- 
eral order, requiring the carriers to report 
all classes of grade crossing accidents. These 
reports are made upon forms which are fur- 
nished the railroads and show considerable 








Raising Standards 
of Treatment of 
Mental Cases 


y 
Dr. William C. Sandy 
Director, Bureau of Men- 
tal Health, Department of 
Welfare, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


cowrT 


HE mental hygiene activities of the Bu- 

reau of Mental Health of the Pennsyl- 

vania Department of Welfare closely ap- 
proximate those of the mental hygiene move- 
ment itself, both in development and scope. 
The primary and fundamental responsibility 
has been and continues to be the institutions 
and the patients therein; but the interests 
have extended beyond the confines of the 
institutions and far out into the community. 

As a part of the Department of Welfare, 
the Bureau of Mental Health is charged 
with supervision of the application of the 
Mental Health Act and stimulation of high 
standards of treatment and care of mental 
patients of all types. In short, the Bureau 
initiates, stimulates and coordinates work in 
the institutions. 

The activities of the Bureau are divided 
into office and field. Office records consti- 
tute a growing census of mental patients 
throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and a valuable source of material for 
research purposes. 

All institutions for mental patients, 48 in 
number, including State-owned, licensed 
county and licensed private, are visited at 
least once a year. Conditions, policies, 
methods and plans for the future are dis- 
cussed with superintendents and heads of 
departments. 


detail, as to both the cause and effect of the 
accident. 

The data contained in these accident re- 
ports are studied by:the Commission’s engi- 
neers, and each year a report is issued show- 
ing what has been. the accident experience 
during the year. Tables are prepared show- 
ing how the accidents occurred, whether the 
train ran into the automobile or the auto- 
mobile into the train, speed of train and 
aute, weather conditions, time of the day, the 
class of driver and a great deal of other 
inforfmation. 

++ 

Among other things, records reveal that 
approximately 30 per cent of the grade cross- 
ing accidents result from vehicles running 
into the side of standing or moving trains; 
also that many human flagmen are killed 
each year in their efforts to warn the motor- 
ists of the approach of a train; and that over 
one-half, or 68 per cent, of the grade cross- 
ing accidents in 1929 involved vehicles with 
one person in a car. This would seem to 
vindicate that much maligned personage, the 
back-seat driver. 

One serious class of accidents is the so- 
called two-train accident, where one or more 
vehicles have accumulated at a grade cross- 
ing, waiting for a train to clear as soon as 
the first train has passed, and proceed over 
the crossing and encounter a train on a 
second track. 

It seems to be human instinct to dash 
ahead as soon as the first train has cleared, 
without a thought of the second track. Per- 
haps the fact that the motorist has been de- 
tained adds to his desire to make up for the 
lost time, or he may be oblivious of the 
danger of crossing the second track. 

In 1929, on the average, there were over 
four persons a week killed at grade crossings 
in this State. In addition, there were 2.7 
persons injured per day and eight grade 
crossing accidents per day. 

During the past, there have been serious 
accidents resulting from trains running into 
trailers carrying gasoline. 

The Commission’s records show that at the 
present time there are over 12,000 grade 
crossings in this State, involving important 
steam and electric railroads. Of this number, 
there are approximately 8,000 crossings over 
steam line tracks. 

We now have a total of over 15,000 grade 
crossings, including spur tracks and private 
crossings. There are approximately 530 grade 
separations in the State which have been 
constructed at an expenditure of about $20,- 
000,000. 


++ 

To eliminate all grade crossings in this 
State would cost approximately $750,000,000. 
To separate the important crossings would 
cost upwards of $500,000,000. 

It has been the usual practice of this 
Commission to assess the cost of a grade 
separation, where a grade crossing has 
existed, 50 per cent to the railroad and 50 
per cent to the political subdivision or sub- 
divisions affected. In the case of a new 
highway over a railroad, more recent deci- 
sions provide that the railroad shall pay 25 
per cent and the political subdivision 75 per 
cent. 

It is apparent, therefore, that, because of 
the enormous expense of separating all or 
the major portion of the grade crossings in 
this State, neither the railroad nor the pub- 
lic is in a position to finance a program of 
complete grade crossing elimination. 

The California Highway Commission is one 
of the few public bodies now in a position 
to finance the public’s portion of a grade 
separation. Gasoline tax money has afforded 
the Highway Commission a workable fund. 
It is my understanding that the present 
plans of this Commission provide for sep- 
arating one grade crossing each month for 
the next two years. 

Since we must use grade crossings for some 
time to come, we must make the best of the 
situation and attempt to have them ade- 
quately protected to save human lives. At 
this time, we have about 2,700 grade cross- 
ings protected by some special form of pro- 
tective device, the most common being the 
so-called wig-wag automatic signal, there 
being now over 2,200 of this type of signal 
installed in California. 

At present, nearly 20 per cent of our grade 
crossings are protected by some special de- 
vice. These installations have cost the rail- 
roads about $3,000,000, and are maintained 
at an annual expense of approximately $1,- 

#000,000. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
carriers are spending considerable money to 
give the motoring public notice of approach- 
ing trains at grade crossings. 


++ 

Aside from the laws on the statute books, 
ordinary reason and common sense would 
dictate that before passing over a manifestly 
dangerous grade crossing, a motorist would 
stop, look both ways and listen. In case of 
accident at the crossing, the absence of that 
precaution has been declared by the supreme 
courts in virtually all of the States to consti- 
tute contributory negligence. 

We all realize that education is an im- 
portant factor in carrying outs public regu- 
lations, and it would seem that the question 
of protecting the public at grade crossings 
is of sufficient importance to instill in the 
minds of all the necessity of passing over 
crossings carefully. 

Otherwise, the vehicle usually gets the 
worst of it. 

Tests show that a person driving on the 
highway goes a considerable distance, after 
a danger signal is given, before he actually 
begins to apply his brakes. The railroad 
men are trained to observe safety rules and 
are subject to surprise tests to determine 
whether they are carrying out their orders. 

If it is found that they disregard the rules 
prescribed for the safety of their trains, they 
are severely reprimanded. If improvement 
is not made, they are discharged. If the 
public were under similar regulations, un- 
doubtedly there would be fewer accidnts. 

In the last analysis, it is a matter of coop- 
eration between the public and the railroads. 
Regardless of how much money is spent for 
the protection of grade crossings and how 
many laws are passed which are not ob- 
served, there will continue to be many acci- 
dents if the public does not respect this 
warning. 

We are attempting to work out effective 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF WOOD GRINDING 
TO MAKE PAPER PULP 


Action of Natural and Artificial Stones and Temperature 
Effects Investigated by Forest Products Laboratory 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with paper. 


_By T. J. MOSLEY 


Technical Reviewer, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Mosley continues his discussion of the studies of 
pulp and paper conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory. 


NVESTIGATIONS on problems of wood 

grinding have been taken up by the 

Forest Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service. A com- 
paratively new factor in wood grinding 
is the use of artificial stones. 


++ 

Preliminary studies of manufactured 
stones were made in cooperation with a 
leading producer of abrasives some years 
ago. More recently a project has been 
set up to compare the action of various 
natural and artificial stone surfaces, 
particularly in the grinding of southern 
species. Another variable being studied 
is the effect of temperature of grinding, 
special equipment having been installed 
to control this factor. 


Processes which offer possibilities of 
returning higher yields than the “stand- 
ard” pulping methods (sulphite, sulphate, 
mechanical) have received special atten- 
tion at the Laboratory. The so-called 
semichemical process using neutral chem- 
icals, the semisulphite process using acid 
sulphite liquor, and the semisulphate or 
semikraft process have all been devel- 
oped in the course of this work. The 
method, with the exception of the semi- 
sulphite process, is to impregnate the 
chips with chemicals at low pressure, to 
blow out the excess liquor, to cook with 
the liquor left in the chips merely to 
the extent of softening the chips, and 
to reduce the softened chips to pulp form 
in a rod mill (see below) or similar dis- 
integrating device. Pulp yields up to 80 
per cent are obtainable by these chem- 
ical-mechanical processes. The product 
is applicable to broad fields of use, and 
its value is being demonstrated at a 
number..of mills in consequence of the 
Laboratory’s pioneering. 


Under the head of fiber processing are 
included the operations of bleaching, 
beating, loading, sizing, coloring, refining, 
and any others incidental to converting 
a pulp into a stuff prior to its run over 
the paper machine. Of these, bleaching, 
beating, and rod milling are the factors 
that have received the most systematic 
study at the Laboratory. 

++ 


Fundamental and detailed investiga- 
tions of the bleaching process have been 
carried on at the Laboratory for a num- 
ber of years. Broadly, the objective has 
been to aid in putting the bleaching op- 
eration on a basis of rational procedure 
and predictable results and in clearing 
up the confusion, uncertainty, and em- 
pirical opinion that has quite generally 
made bleaching a craft mystery instead 
of a definitely controlled technical op- 
eration. The data already published show 
that this objective has in a measure 
been attained. The benefits accruing to 
industry through complete technical con- 
trol of bleaching appear as economies in 
time, chemicals, pulp-wood consumption, 


power, and labor, as improved quality of 
product, and as an extension of the list 
of tree species suitable for bleached 
pulps. , 

Particular success has attended the de- 
velopment of two-stage bleaching 
methods and the use of elemental 
chlorine. The actuality of savings by 
this procedure has resulted in the in- 
stallation of two-stage systems in many 
pulp mills operating on spruce and hem- 
lock, and the practicability of the idea 
for wider application is now considered 
well established. 


+ + 

The development of the rod mill as a 
means of beating or refining pulp has 
brought about one of the few basic 
changes in the mechanics of processing 
fiber that has occurred in recent times. 
The rod mill, a rotating drum contain- 
ing many heavy metal bars that roll 
and cascade over one another, is an 
appliance long known and used in the 
mineral industries. Its macerating and 
disintegrating action has been success- 
fully applied by the Laboratory to the 
treatment of a wide variety of pulps, 
particularly in the semichemical proc- 
esses, where it serves the double purpose 
of grinding and beating. It is moderate 
in the consumption of power and con- 
tinuous and almost wholly automatic in 
operation. Latest information is to the 
effect that 37 or more of these machines 
are now in commercial production in the 
pulp and paper industry. 


} ++ : 
The best-directed efforts to produce 
a@ pulp that will make paper of excel- 
lent quality can be defeated by faulty 


machine operation. Tests indicate, for 
instance, that the strength of sheets can 
be lowered 33 per cent and porosity in- 
creased 100 per cent by variations in the 
speed (called the “draw”) of successive 
sections of the machine. In order to 
put the paper-making procedure on an 
engineering basis as free as possible from 
purely empirical practice, the Laboratory 
has begun research looking to the iso- 
lation, measurement, and control of the 
machine-operating factors, of which as 
many as 75 have been identified. 

For mill operation as well as for re- 
search, an ideal arrangement would be 
to have as many instruments as there 
are variables on the paper machine re- 
cording on a long strip chart. This could 
be used for future reference in dupli- 
cating or improving papers. While 
perhaps not all the many variables can 
be so recorded, the Laboratory is making 
progress in that direction with the in- 
stallation of a differential electrically- 
recording draw meter, thermometers, 
pressure gauges, and other controls for 
closer analysis of the machine variables. 
Meanwhile, distinctly better papers are 
being obtained from experimental pulps 
as a result of the study thus far. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 25, Mr. Mosley continues his discussion of the studies of pulp and paper 
conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory of the United States Forest 


Service. 





Recovery of Unclaimed Land Grants 
New Mexico Taking over 70,000 Acres 
By J. F. HINKLE 


Land Commissioner, State of New Mezico 


URING the last year the land office has - 


checked every piece of State-owned land 

in New Mexico with the original Govern- 
ment plats, with the result that we have dis- 
covered 70,000 acres of land which should 
be under State ownership but had never been 
claimed. 

The school sections, four to a township, 
were selected under a law which provided 
that where a township was short, the fol- 
lowing rules should apply: The State would 
receive four sections out of each full town- 
ship or a three-quarters township, three sec- 
tions in a half township and two sections 
in a quarter township. 

In many cases it was found the State had 
failed to take advantage of this provision. 
For instance, in a three-quarter township, 
only three sections of public domain had 
been selected, where four could be claimed. 

Under Federal grants the State has se- 
lected from the public domain about 13,000,- 
000 acres of land. 

The irregular patterns of townships near 
the Texas line, near forest service boundaries 
and old Spanish land grantd_gave the State 
the opportunity to take full advantage of the 
special Federal act applying to selection of 
land in short townships. At the present 
time the State is selecting this 70,000 acres 
of land. 

The State, under the governmental provi- 
sions, may select it anywhere it chooses, not 
being limited to the township against which 
the extra section of land is claimed. For 
instance, in a three-quarter township, the 
State will select three sections of land from 
that township, but the fourth section may 
be selected elsewhere. 

The original school sections were designated 
by law. The schools were to receive sections 
2, 16, 32, and 36 in each township. 

The value to the State of this additional 


YH 


standardization in signals which will give the 
public reasonable notice of approaching 
trains at grade crossings, but it is up to the 
public to do its part. 


land is about $2,100 annually from rentals 
at 3 cents per acre, or some $350,000 in prin- 
cipal value. The law specifies that the land 
in the section of the State from which this 
is being selected can not be sold for less 
than $5 per acre. 

All of the land will be leased. It is the 
policy of the land office to make selections 
only of land for which a lease application 
has been made. This insures the State an 
immediate revenue from its selection. 

There are at present some 17,000,000 acres 
of public domain in New Mexico from which 
to make selections. The department’s policy, 
however, is to select land adjoining State 
land already under lease, if that is possible. 

In addition to leasing the new selections 
for grazing purposes at 3 cents per acre, the 
State has already put some of this acreage 
under oil and gas lease. At the present time 
the State has over 6,000,000 acres of its land 
leased for gas and oil. 

During 1931 these leases returned $650,000 
in rentals and $340,000 in royalties; interest 
and penalties will bring the total receipts 
from this source up to $1,000,000. During 
1930, the peak year, the State received $1,- 
250,000 from its oil and gas rentals and 
royalties. 

A few months ago officials from the Ari- 
zona land office. inspected the New Mexico 
department. They went over our books and 
records, and checked our complete method 
of operation. In the course of the exami- 
nation they discovered how we were checking 
our records against the Government plats, 
to discover if we had dny land owing us 
which had not been selected. 

As a result, the Arizona land office has 
made a similar check. A recent letter states 
that 94,000 acres of land has been added 
from the public domain to the Arizona State 
holdings. 

New Mexico leads all the public lands 
States in amount of its holding er lease. 
We now have approximately 90 per cent of 
our land leased for grazing or agricultural 
puso and 50 per cent under mineral 
ease. 






President of the United States 1797-1801 


“The existence of such a. government as ours for 
any length of time is’a full-proof of a general dis- 
semination of knowledge throughout the whole 
body of the people.” 





JOHN ADAMS 
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Obligations Which Society Should Meet in 
Preparing New Generation to Take over Re- 
sponsibilities of Civilization Outlined 





By GEORGE AUBREY HASTINGS 


Extension Director, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


N SIMPLER civilizations than ours the 

challenge of the child has been pirmarily 

to the parent. It-is a sobering thought 
that the chavlenge has become too serious for 
the parent alone to meet. : 

But it is encouraging to realize, as Ray 
Lyman Wilbur has expressed it, that “the 
parent plus the community must be stronger 
than either the parent or the community 
alone.” ‘In essence, the challenge of the child 
to modern life is whether the parents and the 
community working together can so control 
current social forces and so apply scientific 
knowledge as to assure the child protection, 
health, and adequate training for a life 
which may be greatly changed even from our 
life today. 


The only thing we can be sure of in this 
world is change. Therefore, we need not be 
surprised that we live in a “changing civiliza- 
tion.” 

++ 


But changes have not found us entirely 
unprepared to meet them, especially as they 
affect children. This generation has become 
increasingly aware of the claims and needs 
of the child. Much has been done toward 
meeting them. 


One of the most significant and timely acts 
of President Hoover was the calling, in 1929, 
of a nation-wide conference to study and plan. 
for child life, under the name, The White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. This Conference has helped to 
cushion. children from the effects of the de- 
pression and to assure them a safer and 
better future. 


The Children’s Charter states the aims of 
the Conference for the children of America. 
The reports contain the facts and experience 
on which to base a new movement for child 
conservation. We face this challenge: Know- 
ing what to do for the children, will we do it? 


Many of the servites essential to the pro- 
tection and training of children now are 
community responsibilities. No one can take 
the place of parents, nor anything supplant 
the home; but parents alone and single- 
handed can not guard the public health, or 
the water supply, or the milk supply, upon 
which the health of their own children de- 
pends. 


Kindergartens, schools, recreation, play- 
grounds, sanitation, and safety measures 
have become community responsibilities. Par- 
ental responsibility must move into the field 
of community responsibility. “My child” has 
become “our child.” 

A committee of the White House Confer- 
ence reported that there are approximately 
45,000,000 children in the country. Of these, 
they found several millions with a variety 
of handicaps and special needs. 


+ + 

Seven-ninths of all the children, or 35,- 
000,000, were found to be sound and reason- 
ably normal, and 1,500,000 are specially gifted. 
While some millions are handicapped men- 
tally and physically, many of the handicaps, 
such as sickness and improper feeding, are 
remedial. 

American children, normal and _ handi- 
capped, present a whole series of challenges 
to us. In effect they are asking us, among 
other things: 

1, Can you, for example, make good on 
the aim of the Children’s Charter which 
proclaims the “right to grow up in a family 
with an adequate standard of living and the 
security of a stable income as the surest 
safeguard against social handicaps?” 

Economic stability is a major factor in the 
amelioration of society. Public health and 
organized. social service all play their part, 
but a well-organized and socially-minded 
economic and industrial life is, probably, the 
largest factor. 

We should aim at the kind of a com- 
munity envisaged in Point IX of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter: ‘For every child a community 
which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, moral 
hazards, and disease; provides him with safe 
and wholesome places for play and recre- 
ation; and makes provision for his cultural 
and social needs.” 

2. The children also ask us, in substance: 
Knowing how to provide health service, pre- 
vention, and protection from disease, will we 
actually do it? 

There are some signs of a favorable answer 
to this challenge. The Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care is completing a five- 
year study of the present distribution of the 
costs of illness in the hope of showing how 
medical service can be made available to all 
families at a cost they can afford and which 
will also adequately compensate the medical 
profession. 


+ + 

The sickness bill of che Nation today is 
colossal, but small in comparison to luxury 
expenditures. Most of the money is spent 
on the 2 per cent of ihe people who are sick 
at any one time instead of on the 98 per 
cent to be kept well. Shall we indefinitely 
devote less than 1 per cent of our medical 
expenditures to prevention and 99 per cent 
to care and cure? 

3. A sharp challenge to modern life is to 
protect the health and life of the mother 
when she gives birth to a child. Dr. Palmer 
Findley, of the Committee on Obstetrical 
Education of the White House Conference, 
says that while we may not be the most dan- 
gerous civilized nation in the world for a 
mother to give birth to a baby, we are 
among the most dangerous of the 23 most 
civilized nations. 

The White House Conference found that 
about 16,000 mothers die in child-birth in 
the United States in a year, and that three- 
fourths of these are from controllable causes. 
Better obstetrical and prenatal care and im- 
proved obstetrical education are needed. 

4. Education has been called “The eternal 
debt of maturity to childhood and youth.” 
The Children’s Charter pledges every child 
an education. Somebody will have to fight 
for that right. 

The child might well ask us today whether 
we mean that pledge sufficiently to resist 
the forces of indiscriminate economy which 
are closing schools, unduly cutting. teachers’ 
Salaries and curtailing curriculum and health 
and recreational activities. 

5. The rural child challenges us to do as 
well by him as we do for the city child—put 
the health, welfare, and educational services 


for the child of the farm and prairie on a 
par with those for the urban child. 

Country children need better health pro- 
tection. The farm child’s mother is likely 
to have less adequate maternity care than a 
city mother. 

With 36 per cent of the population of the 
United States in unincorporated and rural 
territory, rural education is one-third of the 
Nation’s educational problem. There are 
some 130,000 one-room schoolhouses and 
20,000 tWo-room schoolhouses in the United 
States. The 200,000 teachers who work in 
these one-room and two-room schools re- 
ceive an average salary of $900 a year. These 
schools can not attract the best teachers. 

6. Children present to us the challenge of 
parent education. We need more trained 
teachers, pediatricians, and social workers, 
with the best qualities of parenthood, and 
more parents with the best qualities of these 
experts. A school girl wrote in her composi- 
tion that “most of us get our parents so late 
that it is hard to do much with them.” | 

Adequate training for law, music, medicine, 
and agriculture is taken as a matter of 
course; but for the most important profes- 
sion of all—parenthood—training is meager 
and haphazard if not nonexistent. We shall 
have fewer “problem children” when we have 
fewer problem parents. Diogenes struck the 
father when the son swore. 

7. Perhaps our sharpest challenge is to 
deal more wisely with the child now classed 
as delinquent and prevent his becoming an 
adult criminal. Of many a mature criminal 
today we might say with the poet, “’Tis not 
a life, ’tis but a piece of childhood thrown 
away.” Many “delinquent” children are 
merely neglected. 

+ + 

The White House Conference Committee 
on Socially Handicapped, indicted much of 
our present system of handling juvenile de- 
linquency as “but the endless, monotonous 
task of sweeping up the debris of life.” The 
Committee found that about 200,000 delin- 
quent children are dealt with by the courts 
in a year. Above all, we need to deal with 
the delinquent child himself rather than his 
offense. 

8. Too often, and with too many children 
and adults alike, amusements today take the 
place of recreation. Commercialized amuse- 
ments are at times a challenge to the clean- 
mindedness and sense of values of American 
children. ; 

Movies for profit alone will not assure: pic- 
tures suitable. for children. Purveyors of 
commercial entertainment and parents must 
share the blame for current conditions. 

9. No sharper challenge to our efforts to 
protect children exists today than in the 
wave of indiscriminate economy which 
threatens public expenditures in most com- 
munities. Our investment in the health and 
welfare of children is sound. Current econ- 
omy is false if it neglects health,. education, 
and the care of the handicapped, for it then 
results not in saving, but in an ultimate and 
inevitable increase in expense—in fact, un- 
wise current economy is a future extrava- 
gance. 

Caring for handicapped children now and 
educating them according to their special 
needs is less expensive than neglecting them 
and thereby piling up later expenses for their 
care as public charges, criminals, or insti- 
tutional inmates. 


How Rhode Island 
Protects Milk 


Producers 
By 


Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of. Rhode 
Island 
r Is A known fact that in years past milk 
producers have been duped by unscrupu- 
lous milk dealers to the extent of many 

thousands of dollars annually. 

In some cases this is on the pretext that, 
if they sell their milk to certain dealers who 
will offer them slight sums over the regular 
purchase price, they will in a short time 
profit handsomely. In other cases dealers 
will deliberately purchase milk from pro- 
ducers without the slightest intention of 
paying. 

Some years ago the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly enacted a piece of legislation, 
which was amended in 1930. The principal 
features of the law as it stands today prohibit 
@ person, firm, association, or corporation 
from buying milk or cream within the State 
from producers, for the purpose of shipping 
the same to any city for consumption or 
manufacture, without first having obtained 
a license from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture to transact such business within the 
State. 

All licenses are to be renewed annually in 
the month of July, and only upon applica- 
tion submitted to the Commissioner for that 
purpose. Accompanying the application must 
be a written declaration of the financial 
standing of the applicant; such financial 
statement to be made and executed under 
oath or written declaration that it is made 
under penalty of perjury. 

Licenses will be issued by the Commis- 
sioner when, the financial statement is 
deemed to be adequate for the protection of 
the producers of milk selling to said dealer. 
In cases when adequate financial security is 
not evident, the applicant is required to 
furnish good and sufficient surety or sureties 
in such form as the Commissioner may deem 
necessary for the adequate protection of 
the producers selling to said dealer, before 
@ license is granted. 

The law fuftther provides for the proper 
distribution of the surety in the settlement 
of claims of producers in case of default by 
a licensee, provides for proper forms to be 
used in filing clairhs, and specifies time limits 
under which proper claims will be filed. The 
law also provides severe penalties for infrac- 
tions of the provisions of the act, together 
with the loss for two years of license, upon 
a third conviction within any one calendar 
year. 
~ 











